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The Social Relationships of Missionaries 
with the Chinese.* 


BY REV. GILBERT REID, D.D. 


HE social relationships of missionaries with the Chinese 
should be regarded as much a department of missionary 
work as medicine, teaching, the preparation of books, 

the printing of books, or any other work which is regarded as 
essential to the successful prosecution of missions in China. 
Whether the missionary will choose this department, or whether 
a missionary society will designate anyone of its members to 
this special department, will depend on various circumstances. 
What these circumstances are we will now attempt to consider. 
First, we will consider whether it is a department of work 
that is suited to the Chinese. I think it is apparent to all that 
the Chinese are essentially social, and that sociability, that 
conversation, is a more natural way of approach to the Chinese 
than public address, preaching, or even the use of literature, 
for the reason that it is not limited to any one class, as is 
literature, but is only limited by one’s capacity, or rather by the 
time that one has at his disposal to carry on social relations with 
the vast numbers of the Chinese people, mandarins, literati, 
merchants, teachers, farmers—in fact all classes of the Chinese. 
If one does not believe in the principle of adaptation, in other 
words ‘‘the fitness of things,’’ then the fact that the Chinese 
are sociable and will only like those foreigners who are also 
sociable, will carry no weight in determining one, whether this 


2 A paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, May 2nd, 1905. 
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department of work should be undertaken, and even recognized, 
or not. ‘I’o those who do believe in adapting themselves to the 
people among whom they dwell, it would seem as if the first 
thing that a missionary would do would be to study how he 
may get into social relations with the Chinese as soon as 
possible. ‘hat many Chinese are intensely ignorant of even the 
ordinary topics of knowledge is true, but then the only question 
to consider is our own capacity in introducing in conversation 
with the Chinese, who may be ignorant, but are none the less 
sociable, what we think is our superior knowledge. And this 
brings us to our second point. 

In the second place, then, one must consider his own quali- 
fications, or disqualifications, for holding social relations with 
the Chinese. Naturally for meeting the vast mass of the 
Chinese, high or low, educated or illiterate, in city or in the 
village, one must be able to carry on conversation, not only in 
the language of the people, but in such language as will be 
intelligible and will facilitate sociability. To a knowledge of 
the language there should be added knowledge of Chinese 
customs and etiquette. Then to carry on social relations, it is 
needless to say, one must be sociable. Perhaps a student’s life, 
or a life given to religious meditation, may not be the best 
means for helping one to be a social being, but whatever the 
ground of deficiency, if one is not sociable, then he will hardly 
be the one to choose this special department of missionary 
work. Another essential qualification for holding social rela- 
tionship with Chinese is affability. Cynicism, reserve, coldness, 
moroseness, or even dullness, to say nothing of actual stupidity, 
will certainly stand in the way of ready approach to the 
Chinese, even though they may be bearable under our own 
more civilised condition. One must also be willing to take the 
time, or apparently to waste time, in being sociable. If one 
should seem too eager to propose to drink tea and so dismiss his 
guest, the visitor will probably never return again ; or if a 
missionary, when making a call on a Chinese, is constantly in a 
state of excitement to hurry away, though it may be very agree- 
able to many foreign hosts or hostesses, is not necessarily what 
the Chinese admire most in their foreign guest. Our time of 
going we can safely leave to our Chinese host. On the other 
hand, while with many Chinese we may talk all day long, yet 
we must remember that there are others who are very busy, or 
are not anxious for extended intercourse, and so we must learn 
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conciseness as well as prolixity, at the same time being equally 
affable and agreeable. One must also have a large degree of 
versatility, for versatility is as necessary to conversation as 
sociability is to social relations. While as a preacher a mission- 
ary may preach only the Gospel; yet, if it should be found that 
a missionary in making calls was only going to talk religion, 
I am afraid many doors would be closed, or at least it would be 
said, ‘‘ Master not at home.’’? In some books of etiquette it is 
sometimes said that one should never discuss politics or religion 
in society. ‘This rule is far from being as binding in China as 
at home, for certainly the Chinese are keen enough to talk on 
political matters, and even to talk on general religious subjects, 
especially the so-called ‘‘ missionary question,’’ but distinctive 
religious exhortation, or preaching in private, while suitable 
enough for the missionary as an evangelist, or Chinese who 
are Christians, may not always be the very best means to extend 
or maintain wider social relations with the Chinese. 

Thirdly. We come now to the next point which one must 
consider, ‘‘Is there any good in having social relations with the 
Chinese?” If the missionary is never to reckon that he does 
any good, or that there is no use of anything that he does, 
except when he is making converts, then perhaps a great deal 
of missionary work will need to be abrogated. If, for instance, 
one is making a literature for the Chinese, must he bring the 
pressure to bear on his conscience by asking himself, ‘‘ Am I 
making any converts ?—if not, am I not stultifying all my 
missionary vows?’’ or, if one is engaged in teaching in a 
school, must the success or rightness of his work be gauged by 
the number of converts he can make from his pupils, or is there 
some other way of measuring the bounds of duty? Is it not 
possible that the great obligation resting upon one is to do all 
the good he can, to help others, whether they become converts 
or not, to impart knowledge, to do deeds of charity, to 
ameliorate the sufferings of others, to cure disease, to promote 
political reform, to help on peace, and to help uplift and 
brighten the lives of our fellow-men? If this be so, then the 
question would be, ‘‘ What good can we do?”’’ rather than, 
‘* What good can we get?’’ by our social relations with the 
Chinese. ‘If one is not doing his duty, unless he is making 
many conversions, then it will oftentimes appear that for a 
missionary to hold social relations with the Chinese is worse 
than useless, but if one’s duty is something wider and larger 
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than this, then one may with ease of conscience cultivate social 
relations with the Chinese. 

Even looking at it from a more narrow point of view, I 
think it will be found that there is more possibility of securing 
converts by dealing with the Chinese privately and in social 
conversation than by many of the other methods of missionary 
work. It will also often be found that by talking to one 
individual, he can best interest a much larger audience of those 
who are standing ry listening to the conversation. Personally, 
and from experience, I am persuaded that the best way to help 
on the missionary cause is to be social with the Chinese. * 

Fourthly. We must also consider the opportunities or lack 
of opportunities. Formerly in China it was very difficult to 
have social relations with the Chinese of the better class, but 
now there is a way of approach open to them as well as to others. 
Then there were but few opportunities, now there are many. 
When some ten years ago I first undertook to get into social 
contact with the officials of Peking the doors were closed. 
There was no social intercourse desired, one might say there 
were no opportunities ; but I went on the principle of ‘‘ Find 
a way or make it,’? and many doors were opened, more it might 
seem by forcing my way in than by eagerness on their part for 
making my acquaintance. Afterwards the social relations 
became more friendly and reciprocal. Now the question is, ‘‘ If 
there were no opportunities for social intercourse, was there any 
obligation for seeking to cultivate social relationship ?”’ Should 
not one wait until the opportunities came, as they have come 
now? Or may there be an obligation without the opportunity ? 
If there are hindrances in the way of our social relations with 
the Chinese, as in almost every department of work, shall we 
wait until the hindrances disappear themselves, or shall we do 
our best to remove these hindrances? If the Chinese are not 
friendly, shall we merely say ‘‘ We had no opportunity to be on 
friendly terms with the Chinese,’’ or shall we on our part be 
friendly with the Chinese until their lack of friendliness has 
been transformed into friendliness? In missions and in trade 
do we not all seek to make openings rather than wait in our 
study or in our office until openings are already made by the 
Chinese? Shall we insist that they must seek us first, or is it 


* During the seven years I was engaged in direct evangelistic work in the 
province of Shantung, I found the social or conversational method the 
most useful. 
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necessary to success for us to seek them, and to seek the best 
way of approach to them, so that they will accept our goods or 
accept our Creed ? 

Whatever may be said as to the philosophical question of 
duty without the opportunity, it can safely be said that at the 
present time almost everywhere in China missionaries can be 
on social relations with almost every class of the Chinese, the 
highest officials not excepted. In fact, the opportunities are so 
many that past methods of prosecuting missions will need to 
be modified, and a new department of social relations with the 
Chinese will need to be established, and persons will need to be 
set apart to carry out with enthusiasm and success every part of 
the work of this new but important department, a department 
with vast opportunities. 

All these four considerations lead up to the study of what 
may be called comparative duty. Supposing we are all ready 
to acknowledge that good can be done through the channel of 
social relations, nay, even that there is a duty resting upon us 
to do more in the social way ; and supposing we already have 
taken upon ourselves the obligation to do good to the Chinese 
in some other way—by literature, or teaching, or medicine—we 
will then be brought face to face with the serious, and perhaps 
perplexing problem, which of two or more duties must I do 
if I cannot do them all? A very successful and hard-worked 
missionary doctor, who is also conspicuously sociable, said to 
me some time since: ‘‘I wish I could take a month off to 
just meet the officials I know, sociably, but I can’t spare the 
time.’’ Thus social duties had to give place to the duty 
of giving medical help. Each conscience must decide the 
question for itself. 

Still, even when some other duty stands forth supreme, 
and the duty of social relations with the Chinese cannot be 
made special, to say nothing of being made all-absorbing, yet 
it may be possible for each one to give a minor place to the 
duty, and to devote thereto a portion of time and energy. In 
this way social relations with the Chinese will not be entirely 
neglected, and by the efforts of many this important department 
of missions will receive due care. 

The conclusion being reached that social relations with the 
Chinese are on the part of some a special duty, and on the part 
of others an occasional and subsidiary duty, there may be some 
who ask, ‘‘ How is the work to be done ?’’ ‘‘ How especially 
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are the Chinese who have social standing to be approached ?”? 
My answer is only by way of suggestion, which, in case of error, 
I trust may be corrected. 

1. The rule in China is that the new-comer or stranger 
should call first on the resident. Hence it is proper for a 
missionary, on going toa new city, to call on the officials and 
gentry before they call on him. Not only may it be called 
proper, but it may also be said to be a duty. Even when 
residing in a place, the missionary, as one from abroad, may 
with propriety call on others before they callonhim. This rule 
is therefore to our advantage. 

2. A missionary should provide himself with a card in 
Chinese, and also, in case of high officials to be called upon, 
with a larger folding card called shu penx. ‘The kind of a card 
which foreign ladies should use may be an adaptation to foreign 
usage, by incorporating the full name of one’s husband, or 
in case of the unfortunate single ladies, by giving their name 
in full, as do the gentlemen. 

3. In calling on those who are in office it is probably 
better to send a letter, written in polite Chinese, asking for an 
appointment or inquiring if such and such a day would be 
convenient. A card should be enclosed rather than having 
one’s name written in the letter. Sometimes, if one has a 
competent attendant, it may be just as well to only send a card 
making the inquiry by word of mouth. 

4. There is nothing out-of-place in one’s calling in 
person without previous intimation, but one need not feel 
offended if the message comes to ‘‘stay your chariot.’’ In fact 
the custom among the Chinese is, when receiving a call from a 
person much higher in rank, not to receive the person, but 
to say ‘‘ Tang Chia.’’ 

5. In making calls on respectable Chinese, one should go 
by sedan chair in most cities, by cart in Peking, or by carriage 
in Shanghai. What kind should be used I will not take time 
to discuss, except that missionaries, not being officials, should not 
ride in the sedan chair of high officials, and yet they should have 
one that is decent-looking and not too poverty-stricken. With 
familiar friends, or with the more ordinary people, there is 
nothing zz/fra dig in making calls on foot. 

6. Onentering the guest room, if the host is not ready to 
receive, the guest should take one of the lower seats, and when 
invited to go up higher, should modestly hesitate, though not 
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with all the excuses and bowings that the Chinese themselves 
indulge in. One should know which is the highest seat, viz., 
the left side if opposite the door, or the furthest from the door 
if at the side of the room. 

7. In meeting a Chinese gentleman, while in Shanghai, it 
may be fitting to follow the foreign custom of shaking hands; in 
other places, especially away from the ports, it would be better 
to follow the Chinese custom of bowing with a medium ‘‘¢so 7.’? 

8. Of minor consideration, I would remark that a well- 
bred foreigner, in meeting well-bred Chinese, should wear a 
frock coat buttoned up, should remove his glasses if accustomed 
to wear them, should not sit with his legs crossed, should not 
rest his hands or elbows on the table, and in talking should not 
use the tone of a prayer or an harangue. What ladies should 
wear, or how they should deport themselves, modesty and 
diffidence forbid my saying. 

g. In carrying on conversation one should know a few 
complimentary expressions, but, as foreigners, it is not expected 
that we effuse, as is the usual custom with the Chinese. 

10. Jn calling on others one should have something to say, 
may in fact lead the coversation, so as to make the visit a 
pleasant one and arouse the wish for its repetition. A little 
pleasantry, a sense of humour, will impart delicacy to the 
conversation, but irony, sarcasm, ridicule, and even wit, are not 
so much appreciated. Religion may be made a topic, but 
conversation should not be entirely confined to it. 

11. In departure one should bow just before stepping into 
a chair or a cart, and another bow should be made on taking 
one’s seat. 

12. In receiving calls from Chinese, if notice has been 
given in time, we should receive our guests at the front door, 
and escort them into our guest room such as it is. 

13. If we have a Chinese guest room it will be easy to 
know where to place our guests. If we have a foreign guest room, 
the general rule is to seat the guest some distance from the door, 
and on no account should the guest sit nearer the door than we do. 

14. We should try to make our Chinese guests at ease, 
and strive to entertain them, for we now are the host. 

15. We should always offer our guests tea, and, if possible, 
should have some cakes and confectionery. 

16. Unless pressed for time we should not hasten the 
departure of our guests, and even when very busy we should 
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have some polite expression to excuse ourselves. A Chinese 
custom for giving a polite intimation is for the servant to come 
in and say a friend or some business is awaiting his master. Of 
course missionaries, in being polite, will not prevaricate. 

17, When our Chinese guest is leaving we too should 
escort him to the door, or, with more respect, should accompany 
him to his chair, cart, or carriage, and bow him away as a 
respectable Chinese would bow us. 

18. Even in small villages I have found it helpful to send 
cards to the headmen and school masters for the purpose of 
opening up social acquaintance. 

19. An act of friendliness is to invite the Chinese to our 
own table to share with us a simple meal. However, this 
may depend somewhat on our cook. To relieve matters it is 
generally easy in most cities to order a Chinese feast served 
either at our own house or at a restaurant. In Shanghai there 
are plenty of hotels at tariffs high enough for the highest 
classes. Neither should we forget our converts or pupils, 
however lowly they may be. 

20. Sometimes, in accepting an invitation to dinner, we 
should fee the head servant. We, in turn, when giving a feast, 
should give a small fee to each attendant for his meal, though 
fortunately this rule in Shanghai has, through foreign usage, 
been abrogated. 

21. Chinese on friendly terms will inevitably send us pres- 
ents. If the friendship is real we may accept the whole present 
and give the servant a cumshaw for his trouble. We also, if 
particularly flush, can send presents to our Chinese friends. 

From these few suggestions it will be seen that social 
relations with the Chinese, and missionary salaries, may find 
themselves in conflict. But whatever our financial capacity we 
should all, in spirit and inclination, be ready to have social 
relations with the people among whom we are guests. ‘The 
result will be greater friendliness ; this will conduce to peace, 
and ultimately to the introduction into the nation of truth, 
righteousness, and hope, as illustrated in the religion of Christ. 

Notre :—At the Association it was asked, ‘‘ How ought 
missionaries to treat their converts ?’’ In brief, missionaries 
should treat their converts respectfully. If, according to the above 
suggestions, they know how to meet the great mass of the Chinese 
who are not Christian, and especially the more exclusive ones, they 
ought to find no difficulty in being social in an acceptable way 
with their own converts. 
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West China Advisory Board. 


BY REV. GEO. E. HARTWELL, B.A., B.D. 


WEST China conference held in 1899 gave birth to 
two important institutions which are yearly growing 
in strength and influence. The first is the West 

China Tract Society, whose growth has been in every way 
satisfactory. The second is an Advisory Board of Reference 
and Co-operation, composed of a chairman or superintendent 
or senior missionary of each of the missions represented in 
West China, whose object is to promote such a spirit of har- 
mony and co-operation among the various missions as shall 
tend to the speedier and more complete occupation of the whole 
wide field by the messengers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The work of the Board has been most happy. It has brought 
about among the missionaries and their respective societies 
a union so beneficial that only the name of the societies 
indicate there is a division, and that rather resembled the 
division into regiments of one great army, whose commander- 
in-chief is the Lord Jesus. T'wo instruments have been used in 
intensifying this union: First, a Union Hymn Book; and 
second, a precocious offspring of the Advisory Board—7Zzhe West 
China Missionary News, edited by Mrs. Parker, L. M. S., which 
records up-to-date information of the work in all the districts, 
and thus fosters a united prayer meeting held in the various 
centres every Wednesday morning throughout the three 
provinces. 

On May the 5th the best represented and probably the most 
enthusiastic Advisory Board meeting ever held began its sessions. 
There were present :—C. I. M., Rev. A. Polhill (chairman) 
and J. Vale; F. F. M. A., R. J. Davidson ; L. M. S., Rev. 
A. E. Claxton; M. E. M., Dr. H. L. Canright; A. B. M. U., 
Rev. Mr. Bradshaw; C. M. S., Rev. A. A. Phillips; Bible 
Societies, W. N. Ferguson; C. M. M., Rev. Geo. E. Hartwell 
(general secretary). 

Two very important questions occupied the attention of 
the Board: First, Opium. Letters from different parts of the 
provinces plainly indicated the perilous conditions of the West. 
Apart from the moral aspect, than which nothing could be 
more alarming, there is the plain fact that at present there 
is more profit in growing opium than cereals, and the increas- 
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ing monopoly of the food-producing soil by this drug portends 
a time when the land, despoiled of its strength, the granaries 
empty, and the early and late rains fail, famine, disease, and death 
shall bring misery and suffering to thousands of innocent 
men, women, and children, as well as to those who are guilty. 
The Board resolved to send a strong appeal to all who are 
working for China’s emancipation, with a view of uniting the 
forces fighting this evil, that the plans of operation may have 
continuity though stretching half way across a continent. 

The second important question was the natural outcome of 
such an organization as the Advisory Board. ‘The work of the 
churches in Szechuen has so prospered that the different societies 
have felt the urgent need of a definite educational policy. These 
feelings were fostered by the almost incredible ambition of Chinese 
youths to equip themselves with Western knowledge. In Chen- 
tu hitherto the Methodist Episcopal, Canadian Methodist, and 
Friends’ Mission, each in their own corner, have been planning 
high schools or colleges to meet thisdemand. As the doors, how- 
ever, opened wider and visions of the educational possibilities of 
this populous province arose the little corner institutions dwarfed 
until, almost simultaneously, these three missions exclaimed, 
Our aims are one; why not unite in one Christian university? 
This plan in turn dwarfed before the light of a nobler vision. ‘To 
equip a university in Chen-tu, that might hope to compete with 
the Provincial University, would demand the united strength 
of the provincial missionary societies. Then loomed up a Union 
Christian University in Chen-tu, drawing its wealth both of men 
and money from eight Societies, and its spiritual power and great- 
ness from a living fountain, ever filled to overflowing, through 
the prayers of the great host of earnest Christians scattered over 
the British Empire and the United States of America. 

The first regular meeting of a Union Educational Committee 
met April roth, 1905. Five missions were represented. It was 
decided : First, that the interests of educational union would 
be best furthered by the formation of a Christian university in 
which aé/ the missions in West China might have a share ; 
second, a statement of a basis of union should be prepared ; 
third, that this statement be presented to the Advisory Board 
as the representative body of West China. 

On May 6th the scheme as outlined by the Union 
Committee was presented by Dr. O. L. Kilborn. Addressing 
the Board, he said the Canadian Methodist Mission had already 
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made substantial progress toward instituting educational work 
in Chen-tu, but the council on the field were strongly in favor 
of a Union University. Mr. Beech, Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
in a very effective speech, enlarged on the benefits that must 
accrue from one strong central institution, and emphasized that 
no difficulties in this age of union and co-operation should be 
insurmountable. One after another of the members of the 
Board arose and testified that their hearts were strangely moved 
in favor of a Union Christian University for West China. 

Three sessions were devoted to the discussion of this 
question. Thereupon the Board resolved unanimously that 
after hearing the scheme for an educational union for West 
China, having for its aims the unification of all educational 
work and the founding of a Christian university at Chen-tu, 
the Board approve the same generally, and urge upon the 
various missions the desirability of taking prompt action 
along the lines recommended in the resolution presented by 
a special educational committee. 

The passing of this resolution impressed the members 
of the Board with the feeling that God was in their midst, 
and that some great reviving blessing was on the eve of being 
poured out upon the spiritually-united church of West China. 
These feelings were voiced by some of the senior missionaries. 

‘*We cannot,” exclaimed one, ‘‘ but express with grateful 
hearts our praise to our Heavenly Father for the manifest 
realization of His presence which we have experienced at these 
meetings of the Board. The unity which has prevailed through- 
out all these discussions, and the guidance we have received in 
the various decisions arrived at—particularly in regard to union 
in educational work—are cause for devout thankfulness. As 
members of the Board may we return and be able to convey 
to our fellow-workers some of the earnest desire for the further- 
ance of God’s work in this land so evidenced among us during 
the past few days, and also urge upon them the claims of 
the proposed united educational effort, with the endeavor 
to bring all missions into active participation in the accom- 
plishment of this further step toward the much-desired union 
and co-operation of Protestant missions.’’ 

The chairman, Rev. A. Polhill, a member of the Cambridge 
Band, in bringing to a close what all felt would be a memo- 
rable meeting of the Advisory Board, testified that in starting 
for Chen-tu to attend the Advisory Board meetings he felt 
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the Lord had been leading him, as the subject of union had 
been much laid upon his heart, and since attending the 
meetings he felt the Spirit was present, and had been drawing 
all together and enabling us to see things far more from the 
same standpoint than when we began. The subject of the 
Christian university in Chen-tu he also thought a grand ideal 
for us all to unite upon to show our real union, and return 
to enthuse our various missions with the new scheme. Finally, 
in view of our increased union, he felt we could unite in seeking 
the filling of the Holy Spirit for a great revival throughout 
these Western provinces. 

Thus the Union Christian University scheme has passed 
its first stage, and in passing has bestowed a rich legacy of 
Christian love and enthusiasm to carry it on through the 
more difficult stages of the future. 





The Blessings of Sleep.* 
BY REV. P. S. EVANS. 


‘It is vain for you to rise up early, 
To take rest late, 
To eat the bread of toil : 
For so He giveth to.His beloved sleep”’ [or in sleep]. 


Fs. CZEVil. 2. 


MONG all other blessings God bestows, and by no means 
A the least of them, is the gift of sleep. Sleep is the 
great restorer of our powers, the oil that keeps the 
machinery of life from wearing out through constant friction. 
It gives repose to the mind, strength to the body. 

Sleep comes and hushes the infant’s sobs and dries the 
dewy tears upon its cheeks. Sleep comes to the sick upon 
their bed of pain, and beguiles them into forgetfulness of their 
suffering. Sleep comes to the heart-broken, and they are again 
at ease. Sleep comes to the condemned criminal, overshadow- 
ing him with her drowsy wings, and, in the visions of the 
night, he renews the days of his childhood’s innocence. 


I. Sleep is the gift of God. If He withhold it, it is sought 
in vain. ‘Though Darius sent for his physicians his sleep 
departed from him. Says David: ‘‘ He holdeth my eyes waking 
that I cannot sleep.’’ No money can buy it. The artificial 


* A Sermon recently preached in Kuling Church. 
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sleep that drugs produce is a sorry substitute for it. To the 
sick the return of natural sleep is the surest precursor and 
pledge of the returning health. 

God blesses with sleep the poor as well as the rich, the 
humble and the proud alike. When it will leave the bed of 
sloth and pampered luxury, it will visit the cottage of the poor 
‘and the couch of the tired laborer. We seldom think how 
much we owe to God for the blessing of sleep. Let us ask Him 
for it when we lie down to rest, and thank Him for it when we 
rise in the morning. As David did let us say: ‘‘I laid me down 
and slept, for Thou, Lord, hast made me todwell in safety.’’ 

‘* Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep— 
Now, tell me, if that any is 
For gift, or grace, surpassing this, 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep’’’? 

I have said this gift of God comes to all. It may seem to 
come as impartially to all as the sunshine and the rain. And 
when denied to any it may seem to be denied without any 
regard to the character of those who, in vain, woo its presence. 

Yet it must be that to one who knows himself beloved 
of God, sleep must be more than to any others. While, at the 
same time, to such the absence of sleep can be more easily 
borne as he meditates upon God in the night watches. 

Who can lie down to sleep, a sleep that may prove his last, 
with a conscience so little burdened, a heart so free from 
foreboding, as one who has trustingly committed himself to the 
keeping power of God? Whose rest should be so little 
disturbed by disquieting dreams as his who has pillowed his 
head on the promises of God ? 

Happy are they who, when the night closes upon them, 
can yield themselves to sleep and feel at peace with all the 
world and with God, knowing that if they never more open 
their eyes to the light of earth, they will awake satisfied in the 
likeness of Christ and gaze upon the sapphire throne and 
into the face of their loving Lord! 


II. Although sleep is the gift of God, yet, like all other 
gifts, it is often vitiated and abused. 

Men drive sleep from their eyes by courses of dissipation ; 
they know little of a quiet rest; their sleep is broken and 
feverish, and their waking is in weariness and pain. 
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Some rise up early and sit up late beyond their natural 
powers of endurance. Not only those who are intent upon 
mere worldly gain, or the pursuit of worldly wisdom; but 
even those who are engaged on the King’s business and moved 
by a holy ambition, even these may drive sleep too long from 
their eyes, and so wear out too soon the strength that, if better 
husbanded, would accomplish more for God and humanity. 
There are, of course, times and occasions when one must be 
prodigal instead of frugal in the use of time and strength—not 
counting their lives dear—but these must be exceptions. 

The temptation to this prodigal wastefulness must be very 
strong to you, beloved of the Lord, who have devoted yourselves 
to the work of missions in this vast heathen empire. You see 
so much to be done and the time is so short. But the very 
greatness of the work, and the fewness of the workers, should 
make you saving of yourselves. The mower gains time by 
sharpening his scythe. Of course it is better to wear out than 
to rust out. There is little danger I think of the latter, and 
the wearing out will come soon enough with your utmost 
precaution. You are not your own, but bought with a price. 
Should you not study to last as long as possible that you may do 
more work for your Master? If there was ever a work in 
which age and experience tells it is the work in which you are 
engaged. 

Think of the length of your time of preparation; think of 
the investment that you and your friends and your church and 
your Savior have made in you. 

‘*TIt is in vain for you to rise up early, to take rest late, 
to eat the bread of toil: for so He giveth to His beloved sleep.”’ 
Nay, let us take the marginal reading, ‘‘He giveth to His 
beloved 2 sleep while they sleep.’’ 

Do not think that God can work through you oz/y while 
you are toiling and striving, and straining, and draining out 
your vitality. He not only zz sleep gives you renewed strength 
for renewed labor, but while you sleep He is carrying on your 
work to fuller fruition. ‘The farmer sows the seed, and while 
he sleeps it groweth he knoweth not how. Would not your 
work prosper sometimes more efficiently if you learned how to 
let it alone, and not, like the foolish child, be digging up the 
seeds to see if they are sprouting ? 

Perhaps I am speaking out of my ignorance, but I humbly 
think I am speaking words of wisdom. I am anxious for the 
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permanence of work, so I am anxious for the permanence of the 
workers. I hope that the number of old and tried missionaries 
will increase, like our beloved brethren Griffith John and Wm. 
Ashmore, and he who has so lately left his labor here for his 
reward in heaven—the saintly hero, J. Hudson Taylor. 

So Iam glad of this resting place among the hills. I charge 
you, beloved, that you use it to the full, with a satisfied easy 
conscience. May the dear Master reveal Himself to you here. 
May it be as the Mount of Transfiguration to you while you 
rest in the tabernacles that He has graciously provided for you. 
Then, when you go down to work again among those in the 
chains of darkness or in the power of the devil, may you work 
with the larger success because you had turned aside to ‘‘ rest 
for a while.’’ 


III. ‘There are other sleeps, other resting times that God 
gives to His beloved. 


It is of these I would speak. 


(a) There is the sleep of a quiet conscience. 

Generally, when a man sleeps, a self-accusing conscience 
ceases from its upbraidings, except indeed when some heinous 
crime has been committed, as in the case of the bloody Macbeth, 
whom Shakespeare represents as exclaiming :— 

‘“* Methought I heard a voice say, Sleep no more. 
Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep.”’ 

For the Christian the voice of an accusing conscience 7zs 
stlenced. ‘Theirs is not the sleep of a carnal security, nor is 
the drugged sleep of a self-deluded conscience. They are not 
lulled to sleep by syren cradle songs: ‘‘ Thou shalt not surely 
die,’’? or ‘‘ Where is the promise of His coming ?”’ 

The sleep of a quiet conscience which God bestows, comes 
because God has first spoken peace. ‘They have heard the voice, 
‘«’Thy sins are forgiven thee ; go in peace.’? They rest in His 
love. Let, then, the thunders of the law roar; it awakes noecho 
in their heart. Let the lightnings of vengeance play, their cheeks 
blanch not. They are sheltered in the sanctuary. ‘They can con- 
front the accusing angels: ‘‘ There is now no condemnation.”’’ 

After years of troubled wakefulness, Luther fell into that 
sweet sleep when, while painfully climbing the steps in Rome, 
kissing each step as he mounted, he heard the voice, “The just 
shall live by faith.’’ ‘Then the strife and tumult ceased, as 
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when Christ spoke to the winds and waves on Galilee’s stormy 
sea, ‘‘and there was a great calm.”’ 

There is a sense of peace toward man as well as toward 
God. Not that there is no remembrance of sin, but he knows 
these sins shall not be laid to his charge. Christ has answered 
for them. 

All internal conflict ceases. The hand of Jesus has been 
stretched through the darkness of his doubts, as a mother’s 
hand is laid upon the child at night, and a peace that passes 
understanding fills and floods his soul. God’s children should 
forgive themselves when they know themselves forgiven. 


(4) Again, God bestows upon His people ‘‘the sleep of a 
satisfied heart.’ 

Acquisitiveness is one of the most marked characteristics of 
man. ‘The little child shows it, stretching out his hand for all 
things in sight. Through youth and manhood down to old age 
men are longing for, striving after what they have not. ‘‘Man 
never zs, but always ¢/o de blest.’? There is something just in 
advance, which if only he can get it he is sure to be at peace. 

Only when sleeping do they seem to lose this restless, 
unsatisfied desire. Then the hand of the child relaxes its 
grasp, and the hand of the man opens, and a smile of content 
may rest upon his face. 

In the child of God this feverish, restless longing ceases, or 
should cease. Not that ambition ceases, for this is essential 
to progress. There always must be a divine discontent and a 
reaching out after better, higher, nobler attainment. But 
impatience and dissatisfaction cease. ‘There is an assurance of 
finalachievement. The certainty of a present interest in Christ 
enables him to await in patience the full manifestation. He is 
fittingly represented as singing:— 

“Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find.’’ 

All his desires are centered in Him, and having Him what 
can he want beside? He says: ‘‘I shall be like Him, and all 
His infinite fullness of wisdom, and knowledge, and power 
shall be mine.’’ 

One who has thus received Christ has the peace of a 
satisfied heart. It is disloyalty to God for a Christian to stop 
short of this assurance of faith. He sometimes says: ‘‘I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in His likeness.’’ But ought we not to 
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be satisfied here and now? Not with a satisfaction that will 
preclude all effort for an increase in likeness to Christ here and 
now. ‘This would be to frustrate our own hopes. For, this 
being like Christ is a process that begins and continues here. 
It is a transformation of character that will run into and 
continue to all eternity. Probably there is no such thing as 
bringing the divine life to such perfection that no further 
progress shall be possible. ‘‘Even if perfect goodness were 
reached there would still open before the soul the living of 
that perfect life that then is first made possible.’? The progress 
of the divine life can go on ages after sin has ceased. Indeed, 
actual progress can hardly be said to have begun till sin has 
been left behind. 

You may rightly ask, ‘‘ Where, then, is the ground for that 
full contentment, that quiet rest of faith which I liken to the 
restfulness of sleep?’’ Why, it is in the sure promise of God. 
He is pledged in love and in veracity to complete the work 
His grace has commenced. So Paul in Romans speaks of the 
saving of those whoare in Christ as one complete and finished work 
of God. ‘They are foreordained, called, justified, glorified ; and 
nothing can ever separate them from the love ,and life of 
Christ. 

Now a Christian who is sure that God will not leave His 
work in Him unfinished, is just the one who is most encouraged 
to work with God for his own perfection; and, at the same 
time, is not unduly disturbed at the present incompleteness of 
this work. Not that he has already attained, or is already 
perfect. But this one thing he does—he leaves,tiwith a free, 
unburdened mind, all that is behind, and presses forward, with 
abundant hope, to that which is before. He has in hand the 
earnest of the future. Like the artist who has seen in vision 
the perfect picture, who can go to sleep before the unfinished 
canvas. Like the voyager who has sighted the yet distant 
shore, and can sleep securely his last night on board. 


(c) So we might add: God gives to His people the sleep 
of security. When deep sleep is upon us we know no fear. 
Peter slept between two Roman guards. Paul ate and 
slept on a helpless vessel fast drifting on a lee shore. 
‘* He that hath made his refuge God, 
Hath found a most secure abode. 
He walks all day beneath the shade ; 
And there, at night, shall rest his head.” 
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When others are excited, he may be calm. When 
others despair, he may be bold. His heart may be the seat 
of an abiding peace. He knows that no trial will come 
above what he is able to bear—that nothing which he needs 
will be long denied. He rests in the Lord, and is not afraid 
of evil tidings. 


(2) Then God gives to His beloved ‘‘the sleep of a 
happy dismission.” 

He is so sure of this that he is in life delivered from 
bondage and the fear of death. He knows there is a time coming 
when his eyes must close to the sunlight and the love-light of 
earth ; and the ear grow heavy to the voice of friends, and the 
hands be laid upon the breast. But this is only to be the crown 
and consummation of his life. The end of earth indeed, but the 
beginning of heaven. He can say, with that sweet poet before 
quoted :— 

‘* Friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath hath gone from me— 
And round my bier ye come to weep— 
Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say, ‘ Not a tear must o’er her fall, 
He giveth His beloved sleep’ ”’ 

He who knows that death will be a gain can do the best 

service for Christ while living. 


IV. I must hasten to our last point. While sleep is the 
time of rest from labors past, it is still more the time of 
rest for labors yet to come. These thoughts of the sleep of a 
quiet conscience, and of a satisfied heart, and of perfect security, 
and of a happy dismission—these are only qualifications 
for active service. It is not for us to seek rest in the sense of 
cessation from labor; only recuperation for greater labor. 

Let us not be of those of whom it is said, ‘‘ They that sleep, 
sleep in the night.” We are of the day ; let us not sleep, but 
be sober, viligant, working while it is day. 

Rest yourselves on the promises of God, but do not sleep 
anddream. Those who believe most will work most. Spiritual 
sloth, lethargic sleep, are not the children of faith, but of 
unbelief and despair. The prophet Elijah slept from utter 
despondency. Bunyan tells us that Christian fell asleep in a 
house of refreshment provided for pilgrims. But he slept too 
long and lost his scroll, and was put to great trouble thereby. 
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Now, whiether we cease from labor, because of discourage- 
ment, and go to sleep as Elijah did, or whether we surrender 
ourselves to slothful rest, because of the very comfort and 
warmth of our lodging, as Christian did; in either case we 
grieve the Master and bring trouble on ourselves. 

We shall ever find our greatest joy in service. Let us 
remember those who labor the hardest rest the best. ‘‘ The 
rest of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much.” 
And those who take most rest in sleep, are best fitted for the 
labor of their waking hours. 

May it be true of all of us, as we read in Job:— 

‘‘ And thou shalt be secure because there is hope; 
Yea, thou shait search about thee and take thy rest in safety. 
Also, thou shalt lie down, and none shali make thee afraid.”’ 

But remember the word of Paul, ‘‘ Let us therefore labor, 

that we may enter into that rest.’’ 





In Memoriam. 
REV. A. G. JONES. 
BY REV. J. Ss. WHITEWRIGHT, ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION. 


HE Rev. A. G. Jones, of the English Baptist Mission, 
Ching-chou-fu, Shantung province, came to China in 
the year 1876. He was soon after his arrival most 

helpful to his colleague, Mr. Richard,* in relief work during the 
great famine. Owing to Mr. Richard being called away by 
the more urgent distress in Shansi, Mr. Jones was left alone 
before he had been a year in the country. His conspicuous 
business abilities were early manifested in this work, and during 
all his career in China. He had given up excellent prospects 
at home in order to be a missionary, and in the opinion of those 
well qualified to judge he might have amassed wealth had he 
chosen to abide by a commercial career. He was not only 
independent of the Society for his support, but contributed 
generously to its work. 

He lived for several years at Ta-yin, a large village eight 

miles from the city of Ching-chou-fu, a good part of the time 
without companionship. During this time he was actively 


* Rey. Timothy Richard, D.D., of the Diffusion Society. 
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engaged in organising the agencies of the native church and in 
stimulating its evangelistic work and spirit. Few men have 
had the ability to organise and the same time the power to 
inspire to devoted service as distinguished him ; this was parti- 
cularly manifested in his early years in China. 

While residing at Ta-yin he lived in the plainest and 
simplest way. His home was a peasant farmer’s compound with 
thatched roof, mud walls, earthen floor, and paper windows. In 
1882 I spent a week in this house, which was just as he had left 
it, except for the removal of his books and a few personal 
belongings. The furniture consisted of a few chairs, one or two 
tables, two or three forms and a bedstead, all of the plainest 
to be procured in China, which is saying a good deal. Mr. 
Jones never recommended this style of living to any one else. 
He intimated in later years that he had found the general 
conditions too costly—costly in health and strength and energy. 
The interior of Shantung province was a very different place to 
live in during those days, so near and yet so far away. The 
people of Ta-yin, in spite of the relief work, were very dis- 
trustful of the foreigner and threatened to burn his house down. 
His chief concern was about his books, and these he distributed in 
different rooms, on opposite sides of the courtyard, in the hope 
of saving some of them should the oft-repeated threat be carried 
out. He was always full of resource, and one trifling episode 
showed his readiness to meet the emergency. When it seemed 
likely that the compound might be set on fire by night he 
purchased some native fire-crackers and hid them under the 
eaves, in order that should the thatch be fired, the timely 
explosions would give warning before the fire had got any great 
hold, and some at least of the precious books might be saved. 
Things were more serious when a number of people met at night 
in a temple near his house, and after burning incense vowed 
before the gods the destruction of the foreigner. It is interesting 
to note that when I took my last sad and difficult journey with 
him, in bringing his body from Tai-an-fu, a journey rendered 
difficult by heavy rains and bad roads, that relatives of the very 
people who threatened his life rendered loyal and helpful service. 
While he lived at Ta-yin he was attacked by typhus fever; there 
was no doctor within six days’ journey. It was characteristic 
of him that as soon as he had diagnosed his illness he told 
off a few lads from the orphanage to nurse him in relays; the 
boys having careful instructions as to how to attend on him. 
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The spirit of the pioneer was strong in him, and not 
content with the work in the Ching-chou-fu district he 
established a mission in the regions beyond at Pei-su-chou-fu, 
about three hundred miles to the south of Ching-chou-fu. Owing 
to the press of work in Shantung province this station was, some 
years later, handed over to the care of another mission. On 
looking over notes of the various agencies which he initiated and 
directed, one is impressed by the amount of work which he 
accomplished in those early years, alone and single-handed most 
of the time. He not only initiated and controlled these agencies, 
but he succeeded in infusing an aggressive spirit into the 
people about him. When he left for home on his first furlough 
at the end of 1882, there was a church of about eight hundred 
members, meeting in sixty different sub-stations, scattered 
over an area—taking the city of Ching-chou-fu as centre—of 
twenty-five miles in radius, a staff of evangelists working 
outside this area, a small printing and publishing agency, an 





orphanage, and the new mission above referred to in Kiang-su 
province. He was also much occupied in the preparation and 
adaptation of devotional and other books for the use of the 
native Christians. 

In 1881 he married, and the bright hospitable home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones was widely known. No one shared its beautiful 
hospitality but went away feeling stronger and better for 
having lived there. Visitors outside the mission body spoke in 
warmest terms of kindness shown them, and of the refreshing 
and helpful influence on their lives. 

During his first furlough Mr. Jones made a very effective 
appeal for reinforcements. ‘The later developments of the work 
of the mission in China were largely the result of that appeal 
and the response made by the Society. On his return to China 
he devoted himself for some years to the general work of the 
mission, greatly helping by his wise counsel and his sympathetic 
spirit in the establishment of the various agencies of the work. 
There is probably no part of this work to-day that does not 
show the effects of his most helpful influence. 

On the establishment of the Tsou-ping station, sixty miles 
from Ching-chou-fu, Mr. Jones was appointed to work there. He 
was connected with this station for over seven years, returning to 
Ching-chou-fu in 1896 to take part in theological teaching and 
to go on with his literary work. During his residence at Tsou- 
ping he commenced working out an experiment, which gave him 
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much anxious labor. A second experience of famine relief work, 
in which all the members of the mission had taken part, had led 
him to consider whether anything could be done in the way of 
establishing domestic industries among the people, in order to 
help in relieving their crushing poverty. After much thought 
he decided on attemping to establish a cotton spinning industry. 
Needless to say the undertaking was carried out at his own 
expense. This enterprise involved, however, far greater time, 
labor and cost than was foreseen, but his usual resourcefulness 
was abundantly displayed in meeting the difficulties that arose. 
Though after great pains and labor, spread over a long time, he 
succeeded in producing an effective working plant, the natives 
did not care to take the matter up, and the result was not a 
success. A man to be admired at all times, he was never so 
truly worthy of admiration in his cheerful, manly bearing, in 
what we are accustomed to describe as a failure, and what 
certainly was to him, after years of hard labor, a bitter dis- 
appointment. The little factory was closed and the machinery 
packed away, and later was destroyed by fire during the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 

Since the recent union in educational work between the 
American Presbyterian Mission and the English Baptist Mission, 
he took a very active part as one of the directors of the joint 
institutions in consolidating that union. One of his latest utter- 
ances on this matter was that he considered this union was most 
beneficial, not only as regards educational work, but in its 
indirect effects on the life and work of the missions concerned. 

In his later years he devoted much time to the preparation 
of a text-book on systematic theology, which his careful read- 
ing on philosophy, comparative religion and theology had 
peculiarly fitted him. He taught four classes weekly in 
theology in the Gotch-Robinson Memorial College. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in the preparation of a copious 
vocabulary of philosophic and theological terms in Chinese 
and English. 

His untiring industry and energy impressed all who knew 
him. He was genial, kindly, helpful; he had the gift of not 
only being greatly helpful on a great occasion, but of being 
considerately thoughtful for others in little things. He was 
strong, wise, far-sighted, generous, sincere. He was humble, 
ready to learn from all, always learning, always growing. He 
gave up wealth that he might make known the unsearchable 
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riches of the Gospel. He belonged to that ‘‘divine nobility’? 
of which Mencius, whom he greatly admired, tells. 

Like other great men he had his foibles, but while we 
sometimes laughed we loved him none the less, but all the 
more, for there was nothing in them to hurt any one else. He 
had his faults ; conspicuous among them were that he was too 
generous, too forbearing, too patient; pity it is that such 
faults are not more common. 

It was a great desire of his life to understand the Chinese 
people, and he strove hard to become ‘‘ Chinese to the Chinese.’’ 
He appreciated keenly the good and strong points of the people, 
their literature and institutions. He was truly a friend of the 
Chinese, and he numbered among them very many friends, both 
among Christians and non-Christians. His piety was deep, 
fervent, sincere ; he was a man who lived his religion. He had 
far-reaching ideas with regard to the principles and methods on 
which he believed missionary work should be carried on, and 
necessarily he had to endure the disappointments (but rarely 
spoken of) of one who lives ahead of his time; his influence, 
however, was far wider and deeper than he himself realised. 
He was honored by all who knew him; closer acquaintance 
seldom failed to ripen into admiration and intimate relations 
to warm affection. Looking back on his twenty-nine years of 
service we can say he was a man to thank God for, a man who 
will be felt for many a year in Shantung province and beyond. 

Since the above was written a letter has come to hand from 
a friend, not a member of the mission body, an extract from 
which may make a fitting close to this inadequate sketch :—‘‘I 
wish to tell you how very deeply I sympathise with you and all 
the mission in the great loss which you have suffered. I was 
fortunate indeed to meet Mr. Jones while he was in the midst of 
his work, and you know how much I enjoyed the short stay 
with him. He was a charming gentleman, and the type of 
Englishman that one is proud to meet in the interior. Our 
good name is so much in the hands of the pioneers up country 
that one feels very grateful for the men who spend their lives 
winning affection and respect from the Chinese. You will miss 
him, I know, both as a friend and a colleague; the Chinese will 
lose a friend, too, and one whom it will be difficult to replace. 
I feel that we also have a share in your loss. At the same time 
one can congratulate the mission that it has had so large a share 
in so good a life.”’ 
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Educational Department. 


Rev. A. S. MANN, £avtor. 











The Necessity and Importance of Reform in the 
Method of Teaching the Written Language.* 
BY REV. W. M. HAYES, D.D. 


HE necessity lies in the fact that the great mass of the 
T people cannot afford the time and other expenses 
required in obtaining an education by the old memoriter 
system, and consequently education cannot become general 
in the Western sense until a written language sufficient for 
the usual transmission of ideas can be more expeditiously and 
therefore more cheaply obtained. The diffusion of the written 
language, like every other commodity, is limited by its cost 
price; and the necessity of lowering the latter is apparent 
to every one who labors for the education of the people in 
general. 

The opportunity lies in the fact that China herself is realiz- 
ing the impossibility of obtaining the modern education which 
she covets and at the same time preserving the old memoriter 
system of learning the written language. The fact that Readers 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of it are being 
issued by official schools is, I think, a proof that native educa- 
tionists are feeling the stress. It has taken a long time, but 
I believe that public sentiment is now tending to the opinion 
that it is not the teachings of the sages nor facility in the 
use of a highly wrought artificial language which should 
constitute the objective point in an elementary education, but 
the ability to read fluently in a simpler literary language. 
Such a language as this will open the door to the arcana 
of knowledge just as well as, if not better than, the highly 
wrought classical expressions, and holds the vantage ground 





* President’s Opening Address at the Fifth Triennial Meeting. 
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in that it can be obtained by reading, just as pupils in Western 
lands obtain a knowledge of their literary languages, instead 
of by the present system of rigid memorizing, the expensiveness 
and laboriousness of which is an effectual barrier to any true 
diffusion of education. ‘This willingness of the modernized 
Chinese to use a simpler style, such a style as can be learned 
by reading instead of by memorizing, is an essential element 
in the opportunity for the introduction of a new method; 
for if the old high style Wén were still insisted on, then 
adhesion to the memorizing process is a foregone conclusion. 

It has been contended that heretofore we have been 
compelled to adopt a memoriter system, and not only so, but the 
particular system of the native schools, i.e., that of committing 
the Classics; otherwise we should not be able to obtain pupils. 
We should remember, however, that in missionary work 
especially, it is very possible for a former condition to still 
cast its spell over us long after that condition has ceased to be 
an actual fact. We should not conclude that because a thing 
was true twenty years ago that it is true still, but be alive to 
the fact that even China is moving on, and not be left behind 
ourselves because we do not take a step forward when the 
opportunity offers. The opportunity in this case is now before 
us, and we should take a good step forward in the work of 
liberating the Chinese children in our village schools from 
this yoke of bondage. If the energies of the Chinese student 
were not so largely drained off by this work of grinding 
memorizing, he might have more with which to fertilize his 
other faculties. 

Let me point out that in discarding the memoriter system 
as a system we can greatly increase the efficiency of our 






































elementary or village schools. The native realization of the 
i impossibility of learning the literary language as it was once 

learned, and learning other things at the same time, is with 
them more or less of a logical inference. With us, so far 
as our village schools are concerned, it has the additional 
; certainty of a demonstrated fact. For many years in these 
schools we have been attempting to teach the Classics according 
to the Chinese method and at the same time impart some 
Biblical and other knowledge. The result has been that like 
Paul’s ship, the village school has stuck where two seas meet, 
and I think that most of us will be compelled to admit that 
the unfortunate voyagers disembark with but little mental 
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salvage. In two of our largest Shantung missions we found 
that applicants from the village schools to those of a higher 
grade have not sufficient knowledge of either the written 
language on the one hand, or of the Bible on the other, to 
enable them to enter the lowest classes satisfactorily. If 
unsatisfactory with respect to these, what must it be in 
the case of those whose education begins and ends with the 
village school, and usually ends pretty nearly where it began ? 
They have not learned enough characters to read with any 
facility, and so soon forget what few characters they did 
know. By attempting the impossible neither object has been 
attained. 

Now with an economy of time in learning to read, three 
benefits at least may be obtained: (1.) Students will be better 
prepared to enter the higher grade schools. (2.) A practical 
education will be afforded to all who attend instead of every- 
thing being sacrificed, as now, at the altar of the one or two 
boys blessed with fine memories. (3.) The demonstration 
of a new and better way to the people at large. The second of 
these is a matter of prime importance, for it looks toward 
making the village school an end in itself instead of being 
merely a source of supply for higher grade schools. When 
schools are effectively carried on with this end in view, then 
and only then may we hope to see a marked improvement 
in the general intelligence of the church, and—as Christianity 
and education progress—among the people as a whole. 

As to the third, we will be rendering assistance when it is 
most needed ; for the Reader method is as yet only tentative 
with the Chinese, whereas our experience in Western lands 
shows us that a knowledge of a literary language, sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes, can be obtained, and is obtained in 
this very way. By demonstra.ing its success here and now 
we will be throwing our influence in the right direction at the 
right time, for it is by no means certain that the new Readers 
being published by the Chinese school authorities will accom- 
plish their purpose. Their aim is evidently to reach the 
mastery of a fairly high Wén by reading instead of memorizing, 
and it may well be doubted whether this is practicable. We 
need not mourn if it is not; for such a highly wrought 
language, beautiful as it may be, can hardly be expected 
to serve as the educational medium for the masses, nor does 
it have that power of adaptation to changing needs which only 
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exists in living languages. The danger is that failing to 
accomplish what is expected of them, the would-be users will 
revert to the old system. Here then is the opportunity for 
showing the advantages of well chosen Readers in the Man- 
darin or Easy Wén. Such Readers, based on the spoken 
language, have furnished the most enlightened nations of the 
earth with the basis of a literary language all-sufficient to 
express our ideas, and there is no reason why the Mandarin 
or the Easy Wén should not do the same here. Having 
such a vehicle, attainable by all, there is some prospect that 
knowledge may ‘‘run to and fro’’ in this empire, and not 
otherwise. 

When that is done, we will also doubtless see the end of 
the contention that English is necessary; for the written 
language, being no longer hemmed in by ready-made phrases 
and artificial rules of composition, will show a living power 
of adaptability to new wants and relations. 

In conclusion, let me say that this is not merely a 
question of methods, but of teachers as well. Given the 
Readers without instruction in teaching, and it will probably 
be only a change of text-books, not of methods. The average 
teacher knows only one way of teaching, and whether it is 
teaching the Classics, the Bible, geography or catechism, 
question and answer, it is all the same to him. With a ruler 
and text-book on the table before him, he is ready to give 
elementary instruction in anything that he can pronounce. 
To make a success of the new method, we must then first 
teach the teachers how to teach. We must give them object 
lessons, and that not merely in normal schools, but in their 
own schools as well, just as faithful country superintendents 
in America have felt compelled at times to do. Then not 
only will the teacher know that there is a better way, but his 
scholars also will know it, and that the teacher will see the 
vital importance to himself personally of using improved 
methods. 

Heretofore, as a society, our energies have been directed 
in the main to the more advanced education. Of this the list 
of our publications is ample proof. Let us now begin at the 
beginning and seek to extend education more generally than 
ever before by the introduction of such methods as will confer 
on the people that most essential element in all modern pro- 
gress—the mastery of the printed page. 
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Notes. 


LL, who are interested in China are asking themselves 

as of old the question: When will old China pass away 

and the reform begin? We look forward eagerly to a 

new governmental system, efficient adminstration, a national 

parliament, railroads and opening of mines, and a complete 

system of education from the grammar school to the univer- 

sity. Some people seem to think that these are, above all, the 

things necessary for China and that every month of delay is 
an added evil. 

3ut from a missionary point of view there is another side to 

the question. For the sake of our work is not the delay in the 

work of reform beneficial, and, if helpful to us, then in the long 
run to China ? 

At present the missionary forces represent the most powerful 
influence in bringing the mass of the people in contact with 
Western ideas. ‘They go to a thousand places where no one else 
penetrates. The day-schools, the girls’ schools and the colleges 
opened by them are the most effective instruments in the modern 
education of the people. Are we not at a tremendous advantage 
when people gather all their higher thought from Christian 
influences, when officials and members of the upper classes send 
their children to Christian schools to be educated, when the 
missionary and the Christian home penetrate into the interior 
sooner than the promoter of railroads and factories ? 

For when reform in China comes we will probably have to 
be face to face with the problem of the secularization of educa- 
tion and higher thought. We may have in many respects a 
harder battle to fight then than we have now, and we may 
command less of a hearing. The difficulties of missionaries in 
Japan to-day are perhaps greater in many respects than they are 
here, and those difficulties may soon be ours. 

Hence our state of mind in regard to our missionary work 
should not be that of looking forward to a golden future when 
all is to be made easy for us and all our troubles solved ; but we 
should feel that we are at present working under conditions in 
some respects extraordinarily favorable. Now is our opportunity 
to raise up Christian leaders for new China ; now is the time to 


give China the best that we have to give; now is the time to 
do our work. 
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We have received the fifteenth report of ‘‘ The Mission 
Among the Higher Classes in China,’’ under whose auspices the 
International Institute of Shanghai (Rev. Gilbert Reid, D.D., 
director-in-chief) is conducted. 

From the reports of the Director and the Hon. Secretary 
(Prof. Leavenworth) we quote the following paragraphs :— 


‘‘ Class Work.—Since the opening of the last term after 
Chinese New Year we have had a larger number and a better 
class of students than during the previous two years. They 
come from the provinces of Kiangsu, Chékiang, Fukien, Kuang- 
tung, Hunan, Anhui, and Kiangsi. We have been assisted by 
Mrs. Reid and by three native teachers, who are also advanced 
pupils, part of the time. We have reached the full limit of the 
number of boarding pupils, and it is our hope that when our 
new building is completed we can have a large number of 
pupils who can live on the premises.”’ 


‘« A site on the Rue du Consulat in the French Concession 
having been already secured, a portion of the building fund 
(taels eight thousand) has been voted by the committee to be 
used in constructing a building on the property and a further 
sum for an enclosing wall. This building has been erected, and 
is to serve as a students’ hall or building for classes. The 
edifice is three storeys high with two large rooms and a hall on 
each floor.’’ 


‘Thus it will be seen that the International Institute may 
now be spoken of as a going concern; a fine site has been 
secured, on which an imposing building of three storeys 
has been erected and is now completed to the roof; the com- 
mittees in New York and London have secured substantial 
subscriptions, and by the adoption of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association the Institute will be put on a sound legal 
basis.”’ 


The report of St. John’s College, Shanghai, for the year 
1904-05, has recently been issued. Among the most important 
things mentioned are the following :— 


A. The Opening of Yen Hall.—This building contains a 
large assembly hall (Alumni Hall) ; the Low Library, with book 
stacks and reading room ; dormitory accommodation for seventy- 
five students, comfortable living quarters for the unmarried 
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members of the faculty, a Chinese reception room, and offices 
for the president and his secretaries. 


B. The Raising of the Standard.—A fourth year has been 
added to the College course, which must be taken in order to 
secure a diploma. it 


C. The School of Theology.—Four students are now in the 
last year of the course and will be ready for ordination after 
China New Year. Four more are in the lower class, so there 
are here eight students for the ministry who have received a ‘7 
Western education. 





D. ‘The School of Medicine.—The five students in the 
upper class have gone into residence at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, and a new class of six students has begun work at the 
College. 


E. Financial Condition.—The tuition fees of the College 
for the past year amounted to $13,000 gold, and the appropria- 
tion from the Board was $4,550 gold. 








The Hangchow Presbyterian College reports that at the 
winter entrance examination more students applied than could 
be received. Accordingly one of the residences was adapted 
as a school building, two of the older students were secured as 
pupil-teachers, and soon all was going like clockwork, with 
thirty-three pupils in the incoming class. The total enrollment 
was 125. 

Military drill is maintained, and the students are being 
uniformed. Recreations, however, suffer from lack of space, 
and it is hoped soon to buy a new playground. 

A gift of $2,000 gold has been received, which will probably 1 t 
be used in the construction of a science hall. 

There are hopes that by next fall a new teacher will be 
secured from home to take the Chair of Biology and Natural 
Sciences. 

All of the graduates of the College have been Christians, 
and as such are exerting a wide influence in China. 
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COMMON NAME FOR TAE PROT- 

ESTANT CHURCH OF CHINA. 
To the Editor of 

‘<THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: If it is not too late 
I should like to add a suggestion 
to those already given concerning 
a common name for the whole 
Protestant church of China. 

For some years I served the 
Lord in a church of Southern 
Shansi which called itself J} fig 
JIE #%. And it seems to me as 
if this name, with the character 
JE as distinguishing character- 
istic, might be used for the purpose 
in view. Its merits are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. It can mean as much as 
‘reformed ’’ or ‘‘ rectified’’ to 
any who know church history, 
without at the same time neces- 
sitating such knowledge for being 
intelligible. 

2. It refuses the claim of 
any church which falsely may, 
either officially or non-officially 
(as Dr. Martin suggests the R. C. 
might do), assume the name of 
Jesu-chiao. 

3. Itestablishes truth,(biblical) 
correctness as its characteristics, 
and implies the claim to be accord- 
ing to the Master’s intentions. 

4. It enjoins professedly, by 
its very name, truthfulness, 
loyalty, straightness, righteous- 
ness on all the members. 

5. It retains the name sacred 
to many a church and many 
believers—Jesu-chiao—which, on 
account of its history, is well 
known and understood, and, more- 
over, confesses the name of our 


May I remark that other names, 
as ty A. HIE Hand Te HK, 
The 


lack in this last respect. 





word #{ means simply religion, 
and ‘‘ Protestant Church’’ is 
certainly more than ‘‘ Protesting 
Religion’’ or ‘‘ Reformed Relig- 
ion.’’ <A statement of its basis 
is wanting. As to ff Jp, for 
instance, it is significant that 
workers who hold restorationist 
views think it the proper name 
for the #7 they represent. And 
taken in its natural sense that 
name may rightly be used by 
them rather than by those who, 
using JE, do not mean to signify 
God, the source of all, nor the 
original state of creation, but 
simply the original state or 
pattern of one of several religions. 

The name jij % @ is fine, and 
seems to us foreigners at least to 
represent that church whose 
power and sword is the evangel, 
and it is a fact that in Germany 
the several bodies of the Protest- 
ant Church go generally under 
the name of Evangelical Church. 
I personally should not be against 
its adoption; only the name 
mentioned above has the advan- 
tage that in perhaps the majority 
of places it does not involve a 
complete change of name (never 
agreeable to the natives), but 
only adds a simple, pleasant, 
straight and powerful character 
to the well-known name. Just 
now I notice that Baller, in his 
dictionary, gives it the following 
translations: ‘‘ Upright, true. 
Correct. To correct; to rectify. 
Pure. Orthodox. Exact. Prin- 
cipal ; the first.’’ 

I do not fear a profanation of 
the sacred name Jesu. Jesus 
was not profaned when being 
abused by sinners and even 
exposed at the Cross. And let 
His glorious name be known! 
Let many come to ask, as at the 
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last examination students inter- 
rupted me in my exordium: 
‘* But who is Jesus and what has 
He done? Let us hear that!”’ 
Personally I shall gladly sub- 
mit to any decision. It is what 
we as such and such a church 
do, work, preach, show forth, 
that will make our name signifi- 
cant. Our competent brethren 
may decide which name will also 
have the best outward appear- 
ance. Perhaps the suggestion 
given above may help towards 


that end. H. Wirt. 





DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE 
CHRISTIANS. 
To the Editor of 

‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR Sir: Perhaps it is pre- 
sumptuous for a missionary of 
two years to write on a subject 
such as this. Nevertheless, I 
venture to put before you the 
following suggestions which, 
though old, are yet as new as 
the story of the Cross itself. If 
from the very beginning a tree 
is not trained to grow as you 
want it to, it will prove a difficult 
matter to train it when it has 
reached maturity; and so in 
these comparative early stages 
of mission work it should be 
kept in view, ‘‘ What are these 
Christians to become? What 
is the church to be’’ ? 

There is much talk of self- 
support and self-government, and 
we are told to look at such 
places as West Africa for an 
example of what ought to be. 

Now the Chinese church does 
not want to be built up on the 
plan of azy otherchurch. Neither 
can the work, of necessity, be 
carried on on the lines laid 
down in other missions. 

A Chinese church is needed, 
and will eventually be estab- 
lished, but it mast de a Chinese 
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church. The only plan to defi- 
nitely follow is that of the New 
Testament churches, and mat- 
ters of development must be on 
original lines, which lines may 
possibly be laid down by the 
Chinese themselves. True, it 
must in a great measure be 
guided and directed by mission- 
aries, but I think that even 
missionaries should remember 
that their work is merely that; 
and a most important work it is, 
for even a child must be taught 
to use its own legs. I fear not 
much progress would be made if 
the parent merely told the child 
to watch him (or her) walking. 

It is then the plain duty of the 
missionary to teach the Chinese 
to develop those resources which 


they already possess. Not to 
depend on a foreign church, 


not to merely watch what the 
missionary himself does, but to 
teach them to find out what they 
themselves are able to do and 
how to do it. 

Bearing this in mind the fol- 
lowing thoughts suggest them- 
selves :— 

1. The need of habitual 
prayer for the church's develop- 
ment.—Not merely prayer for 
blessing on self, but to be taught 
from the very beginning that 
the broader issue should have 
its constant place in the prayers 
of every communicant, if not 
every Christian. I might say 
much on the need of teaching 
on this great subject of prayer, 
but let me keep to the one point. 
There is nothing like prayer for 
the development of individuals, 
but only when others are con- 
cerned; and to feel that the 
church depends on the prayers 
of each one, to realize that the 
prayers of the individual is one 
of the great factors in building 
up the church, is one of the 
surest ways of making every one 
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teel that he is an important 
portion of the church, and to do 
their utmost for its advancement. 

2. The need for definite Bible 
study.—If a successful church 
is to be built up, it must be built 
on a sure foundation, and that 
foundation must be Christians 
themselves, Jesus Christ being 
the chief corner stone. But then 
they are /iving stones, and must 
be taught of what they are a part 
and what the structure is which 
they are bearing. 


3. The need of being taught 
to govern.—This is most impor- 
tant. St. Paul made it a personal 
matter by telling men to first 
learn to rule at home; thus 
preparing them to rule thie 
church of God. ‘There are some 
born leaders, some éorn rulers, 
but as a rule men have to be 
taught these things. It is neces- 
sary that from the very first the 
Christians should be given all 
the responsibility possible, and 
where matters of church govern- 
ment are concerned they should 
be given to understand that it is 
their business to attend to it. 


4. There naturally follows 
the thought of working, since 
responsibility and ruling alike 
entail much labour.—When ARE 
we going to teach the church to 
work ? Surely every one knows 
that half the apathy and cold- 
ness of the church at home is 
owing to the fact that Christians 
are not taught to work. Given 
an ordinary parish, where men 
have been faught from their 
conversion to work for God, and 
to love that work for its own 
sake, there you have life and 
feeling and a keen interest in 
both home and foreign church 
work. A working church is a 
living church, and, vice versa, a 
non-working church is dead. 
Something must be found for the 
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Christians to do, and not let all 
the work devolve on the resident 
pastor or catechist. If there is 
nothing which they can do— 
make, find something. 


5. The other thought is that 
of self-support.—I fear much is 
lost by not making the Christians 
support something or somebody 
from the very first. If the 
people have something defiuite to 
give for, something to maintain 
by their offerings, it would be 
found that they will rise to the 
occasion. It is not sufficient to 
have weekly offerings which go, 
say into the poor box, or for any 
general purpose. Something of 
which they must bear the cost, 
something which is their own is 
needed, and then, in addition to 
gifts for the poor, I think they 
would feel that whatever they 
were giving was bringing in its 
own return, and thus from the 
day they joined the church they 
would have a living interest in 
it, while at the same time there 
would be a preparation going 
on, an education being gradually 
given which would fit them for 
the management of the ‘‘ church 
of China.”’ 

May God hasten the day when 
that church shall be established, 
and when its officers and rulers 
are all born on native soil. As 
missionaries it is ours to break 
up the fallow ground and sow 
the first seed ; but after that the 
field should produce sufficient 
result to supply both pastors and 
others to carry on the plough- 
ing, sowing, and reaping, with a 
few good earnest men to go to 
the neighbouring provinces—mis- 
sionaries of the Christ of God. 

‘“Tet us go into the next 
towns.’’ How long, oh Lord, 
before there are no more to go to, 
when every man shall know the 

>? 
asia J. BLUNDy. 
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THE THREE YEARS’ ENTERPRISE. 
To the Editor of 
‘<TH CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: I see that the three 
years’ enterprise is still being 
pushed. From the standpoint of 
a missionary at home on fur- 
lough, and so in contact with 
the church at home, I would 
like to bring two or three matters 
to the attention of workers on 
the field. 

The first is that the church at 
home is so very much occupied 
with the great and perplexing 
problems of the home work that 
the opportunities of this decade 
in China are not appreciated as 
they might be. 

Second. The missions in 
other countries find also a tre- 
mendous and growing opportu- 
nity, the importance of which 
they are striving to impress 
upon the church of Christendom. 
India is waking up to a 
remarkable degree. ‘The United 
States has a special responsibility 
for the Philippines, an obligation 
which must be borne, and so 
with other fields of great import- 
ance. For these reasons, among 
others, I feel that it is intensely 
important that any enterprise 
calling for increased attention 
and gifts on the part of the 
home church should be such as 
will make the influence of the 
church reach farthest with the 
least call upon its gifts. 

The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, in 
looking seriously and carefully 
at this question, has come to 
believe that the most important 
call, not from China alone, but 
from other countries as well, is 
for funds for the training of 
native workers and for their 
employment ina wide evangel- 
istic effort. I believe that this 
is the need in China. ‘The same 
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amount of money which would 
be required to double the present 
missionary staff in China, with- 
out any reference at all to the 
still greater increase needed to 
equip so large a body of workers 
with necessary houses, chapels, 
helpers, etc., would multiply our 
force of native workers ten-fold 
or more. 

I am very reluctant to say 
anything which would seem a 
criticism on the call for rein- 
forcements which is issued from 
Kuling. I already share the 
enthusiasm of the brethren who 
drew up the earnest appeal in 
connection with the three years’ 
enterprise. At the same time, 
when an appeal comes home to 
the United States or to England, 
it meets varying conditions on 
the part of those who receive it. 
Some of our earnest supporters 
read it and are thrilled by the 
call for workers and the oppor- 
tunities of which they are told. 
Others, who are in great measure 
the main-stay in this present 
day of the missionary enterprise, 
earnest, conscientious, Christian 
business men, join their enthusi- 
asm for missions with a desire 
to place its work, and especially 
its relation to the base of 
supplies at home, on a firm basis 
of commonsense and business 
wisdom. It cannot be denied 
that it would be a misfortune to 
our cause in China should a 
thousand missionaries be sent 
out with barely the support 
necessary for their living ex- 
penses and the rent of houses, 
but without money for the hiring 
of helpers and the carrying on of 
an aggressive campaign. Some 
missions which are working for 
China alone might be able to do 
more for their workers than that. 
Others, however, which are 
working in the various countries, 
cannot send any large reinforce- 
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ments to China without in a 
measure curtailing the amounts 
available for other countries and 
for native work in China itself. 

There are missions in China 
whose greatest need to-day is 
felt to be, not an increase of 
stations and of wider territory to 
work, but an increase in the 
number and efficiency of the 
native agents, and increase in the 
amount of money available for 
work on the field. It would be 
a misfortune, therefore, for the 
churches at home to be enthusi- 
astically aroused to send out a 
lot of reinforcements, and leave 
stations already opened and 
work already begun insufficiently 
equipped. 

I believe that the call on the 
home church needs, therefore, 
to be made, not so much on the 
line of reinforcements, although 
that may be properly emphasized, 
but on the opportunities that 
have opened up in this year or 
so before the missionaries. ‘The 
main responsibility which lies 
upon Christendom for taking 
this golden opportunity of send- 
ing the Gospel to the masses of 
the Chinese people, emphasizing 
the need in China, without 
emphasizing the kind of workers 
to be obtained, will do far more 
good, it appears to me, than to 
ask for a tremendous increase 
in the number of missionary 
workers. 

The number of those available 
as missionaries is another matter 
to be taken into consideration. 
Young men in colleges and semi- 
naries cannot be manufactured at 
will. There is so much of a 
supply available and no more. 
There are, however, numbers of 
young men and young women 
who are student volunteers who 
will graduate and be ready for 
mission work in the course of 
four, five and six years from 
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now. Shall we say that those 
who are ready this year, next 
year and the year after are all 
to be sent to China, gnd not to 
other fields, and that after that 
we will allow the home church 
to resume an interest in the rest 
of the globe? Surely not! 

One other remark in this 
connection I feel constrained to 
make. If it is held advisable by 
the majority of missionaries in 
China to urge the three years’ 
enterprise, let us at least all join 
in a solemn purpose before God 
that we will stand for comity 
and co-operation. There are 
possibilities of danger in this 
movement, possibilities of fric- 
tion and loss of harmony where 
great harmony now exists. One 
mission will possibly call on the 
home church to bring out a 
number of recruits. Another 
mission near by will fail to add 
largely to its present force, 
either because it represents a 
smaller church at home, or 
because, though representing a 
larger church, its fields through- 
out the world are so many and 
the calls on the home church so 
varied that the same attention 
cannot be given to this one 
section. ‘There will be an over- 
preponderance then of mission- 
aries in one mission or another, 
and they will feel inclined to 
push out to this and that town 
where the other workers have 
already been faithfully and 
earnestly striving to do their 
part in the conversion of souls. 
My meaning, I think, will beclear 
without further words. Let us 
all be careful that in our effort 
to cover broader fields we do not 
interfere with each other’s work. 
If a mission has a large increase 
in the number of workers, by all 
means let them push on to new 
fields, but let us make an end of 
crowding near to each other 
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along the coast line under the 
pretense that we are opening 
new stations. Let us push away 
to the interior, and reach some of 
those countless millions in the 
inland provinces which are as 
yet so poorly supplied with the 
means of grace. 


Yours, etc., 


J. C. GARRITY. 
New York City. 


MISSIONARIES AND THE 
SECULAR POWER. 

To the Editor of 

‘<TH CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: In reading Mr. 
Champness’s interesting and very 
moderate paper on a similar 
question in the RECORDER, I am 
moved to write a few lines on a 
kindred topic. I fear I may not 
carry sO many with me, as the 
views expressed are of a more 
drastic character. 

In starting I would earnestly 
crave a little more sympathy 
with the officials in China. I 
think all who have any inter- 
course with mandarins will admit 
that, at least on the outside, 
almost all officials have greatly 
changed in their attitude towards 
missionaries during the last few 
years. 

Such treatment as I received 
twelve years ago in the Kien- 
yang yamén, when the magis- 
trate with outstretched hands and 
contemptuous shrug, hissed out: 
‘‘Beh-sing buh iau ni’’ (‘‘ The 
people do not want you’’), is 
now, I believe, almost a thing of 
the past, and is in the greatest 
contrast to the respectful and 
courteous treatment we now 
receive. 

I think we ought to give 
credit to not a few mandarins for 
some sense of justice, and an 
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infinitely better perception of the 
facts of cases which come before 
them, than the most experienced 
foreigners have. If a missionary 
still occasionally receives some- 
what off-hand treatment, is it 
not more often than not drawn 
upon himself by some petty 
interference on his part? 

There is no civilised power on 
earth which would stand the 
meddling with internal affairs, 
which China has no alternative 
but to submit to, especially from 
Roman Catholic missions, and 
will my American brethren for- 
give me if I say, occasionally 
from American missions too ? 

I speak of personal experience 
with some diffidence, because 
here in this Kien-ning prefecture 
the number of our Christians is 
small and the work is not yet 
twenty years old. I may say, 
however, I have but once in the 
last seventeen years appealed to 
the authorities on behalf of an 
individual, and that man left us 
afterwards. I have very occa- 
sionally asked for a: proclama- 
tion or other notification, as the 
magistrate thought well, as to 
the law on idol subscriptions, in 
places where there seemed 
likely to be trouble, and the 
request has always been cordially 
acceded to. Probably few dis- 
tricts in China have been more 
anti-foreign than this prefecture, 
so that so-called persecution cases 
have not been wanting. 

We are not in China as re- 
formers, I take it, but as preach- 
ers of the Gospel of Christ. A 
medical missionary (who some 
years ago thought otherwise), 
wrote to me lately saying: ‘‘I 
think you are right; the only 
way is to leave the yamén alto- 
gether alone.”’ 

I have also lately received a 
letter from a veteran and greatly 
honoured American missionary, 
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which I venture to quote. He 
says: ‘‘I have just been dis- 
coursing on the two words ‘ teh’ 
‘pai’ (Rom. i. 1), and especially 
the word ‘teh.’ Christ came 
from heaven for a special pur- 
pose. Paul was called to a 
special work. We come to China 
for a special end (Rom. i. 5). 
The money we use was given 
with a special aim. The church 
is for this same special purpose. 
This purpose is now, after over 
1,800 years, still unattained, be- 
cause the church does not apply 
herself faithfully to this object.” 

He speaks also of agents 
(native) having done a good 
deal in the past in the way of 
settling quarrels privately, but 
he says this too is liable to 
abuse. With regard to this 
let me make another quotation 
from his letter. Speaking of the 
work of these native agents he 
says: ‘But even in this case 
there is a tendency to draw them 
away from their proper work ; 
and so I tell them, ‘ Let the 
dead bury their dead; but go 
thou and preach the Gospel.’ 
Let the dead quarrel with the 
dead, but go thou and preach 
the Gospel. ‘All things work 
together for good to them that 
love God,’ and the one thing to 
do for men is to bring them to 
love God.’’ 

In connection with this sub- 
ject I would earnestly deprecate 
the practise, so widely current, of 
obtaining leave for native Chris- 
tians to kill beef, thus putting 
into their hands a_ valuable 
monopoly. Surely if the for- 
eigner is the one for whom the 
beef is specially needed, a little 
self-denial on this point would be 
excellent. I know that it can be 
replied immediately that this 
law, or at least custom, having 
the force of law over a great 
part of China, may be broken 
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with impunity if a small bribe is 
offered; but exactly the same 
argument applies to gambling, 
lotteries, etc. It is also said 
that Mahomedans are allowed to 
infringe this bye-law. This per- 
haps accounts somewhat for their 
unpopularity, but in most dis- 
tricts nothing is known of 
Mahomedanism. 

While there is no divine com- 
mand to kill beef, surely it is 
wiser not to infringe bye-laws, 
which can only be broken with 
impunity owing to foreign pres- 
tige. Of course this only applies 
to inland places where mission- 
aries are the sole foreign residents. 

The fact that Christians labour 
under certain disadvantages as 
regard trades having connection 
with idolatry, does not seem to 
me to touch the question. A 
man becomes a Christian with 
his eyes open, and must count 
the cost. 

The Roman Catholics have 
made their name to stink in 
China by their unwise interfer- 
ence with what is not really 
their business. Let us see to 
it that Protestants cannot be 
charged with thus meddling 
with internal politics. 

In our C. M. S. mission in 
Fuhkien a very special effort has 
been made in recent years to 
purge the mission of this hin- 
drance to spiritual work. No 
missionary is allowed to call or 
write to the yamén, on any 
matter of business, without first 
having consulted with his fellow- 
missionary on the station; and, 
in addition, a copy of the letter, 
or an account of the interview, 
has to be at once sent down for the 
perusal and review of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Conference in 
Foochow. This is a great safe- 
guard against rash individual 
action, and especially prevents 
newly arrived missionaries vent- 
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ing their inexperience upon the 
officials. 

No native agent is 
go to or write to the yamén, on 
any matter affecting church or 
Christian, without first getting 
leave from his European super- 
intendent ; except in a case of 
immediate danger he may, after 
consulting with the church ward- 
en, inform the official of his fears ; 
but in this exceptional case he 
must report his action at once, 
on pain of dismissal. 

This rule has resulted in the 
dismissal of some agents, but the 
church as a whole is far stronger 
for it. After such rules have 
been working for some years, the 
Christians who are most really 
spiritual fully recognise their 
value, nobody knowing better than 
they that even the best Chinese 
are often weakest on this point. 
In this district no Christian is 
allowed to use the two characters 


allowed to 
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‘*ga0 min’’ 
authorities. 

A firm line on this whole 
question often provokes the most 
kindly and considerate treatment 
from the officials. 

Let usclaim merely to be China’s 
guests; and generally, I believe, 
we shall strengthen our position 
as Christian missionaries. 

Should the clause in the British 
treaty, which contemplates the 
assembling of a commission to 
enquire into the conduct of 
missions in China, be carried into 
effect, surely little else but good 
could come of it. Even if one of 
the results were a greater strict- 
ness as to the missionary use of 
yaméns, and a wiser course laid 
down for the conduct of some 
consuls in dealing with mission- 
ary affairs, the net result would 
doubtless be a considerable gain. 


in petitions to the 


HucGuH STOWELL PHILLIPS. 





Our Book Table. 


The East of Asia. June, 1905. 
Price $1.50. North-China Herald 
Office 


The high standard this il- 
lustrated quarterly has attained 
is well sustained in the number 
before us. The editor and pub- 
lishers, as well as the readers, 
are to be congratulated on the 
number of new writers and the 
freshness of their topics. Mr. 
S. T. Laisun’s terse contribution 


on H. I. M. Kuang-hsu and 
his famous reform edict are 
worthy of acareful study. The 


colored frontispiece enhances the 
value of this article. A summer 
holiday in Eastern Tibet, as 
recounted by Emma _ Inveen, 
speaks tantalisingly, to perspir- 
ing readers on hot plains, of 


high altitudes twelve thousand 
feet above sea level. A close 
range acquaintance with Tibetan 
villagers supplies a great variety 
of experiences. Rev. James 
Ware gives a further instalment 
of the Fairyland of China. 
Ningpo, Ancient and Modern, 
is described as can only be done 
by Archdeacon Moule (eight 
beautiful half tones accompany- 
ing the article). Mr. James 
Hutson’s profusely illustrated 
article on West Szechuen’s most 
remarkable work — Kwanhsien 
artificial irrigation—is specially 
valuable. In company with Dr. 
E. H. Edwards the readers are 
taken a journey through Siberia 
to China; whilst Mr. E. S. 
Little exploits the attractive 
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features of the Saddle Islands. 
Mr. W. W. Yen writes of Chi- 
nese students in Japan; Rev. P. 
W. McClintock supplies notes 
on the epidemic of bubonic 
plague in Hainan; Mr. Harold 
M. Mackenzie gives some more 
sketches of Java; whilst Helena 
von Poseck points out the cu- 
rious resemblances between the 
two stories—Western and Eastern 
—of the English abbot and the 
Chinese tutor. 
G. M. 


The Loochoo Islands. By Charles 
S. Leavenworth, M. A. North- 
China Herald Office. 


We are in receipt of a very 
nicely got up book entitled 
‘« The Loochoo Islands,’’ written 
by Mr. Chas. S. Leavenworth, 
M.A., and giving an account of 
a visit he made to these islands 
in the summer of 1904. 

With numerous illustrations, 
and written in the author’s usual 
excellent style, we can well re- 
commend it to our readers—for, 
dealing as it does with the char- 
acteristics of the people them- 
selves, the history of the islands, 
their products, commercial in- 
terests, climate and scenery, it is 
worthy of a careful perusal from 
a standard of information alone ; 
but, if wishing to visit these 
charming islands that dot the 
southern seas of fair Nippon, to 
seek the cooling influences of the 
precipitous hills of Oshima, or to 
bask in the more sylvan beauties 
of picturesque Okinawa, we 
would strongly advise the intend- 
ing visitor to be accompanied 
with this book, which will prove 
an interesting and instructive 
companion whilst travelling o’er 
hill and dale, through the shel- 
tered village, or by the foaming 
sea. 


’ 


J. W. 
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Journal of the American Association 

of China. Vol. I. No. 15. 

In addition to the usual resumé 
of matters affecting American 
life and trade in China, there 
are three specially contributed 
articles which are of more than 
ordinary value. Hon. J. W. 
Davidson gives a characteristic 
description and valuable account 
of the history, resources, and 
commerce of the Amur river. 
Mr. H. B. Morse, under the title 
‘* Some Unconsidered Trifles in 
the Trade of China,’’ deals with 
some bye-products of foreign 
commerce in China. Dr. F. L. 
Hawks Pott gives a noteworthy 
account of the work of the 
Philippine Opium Commission. 
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Annual Station Reports of the Laos 
Mission of the American Presby- 
terian Church. 


Annual Reports (in English and Chi- 
nese, separately) of the Tung-kun 
Medical Missionary Hospitals, in 
connection with the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Sweden: Its People and its Industry. 
Historical and Statistical Hand- 
book. Published by order of the 
government. (Fuller notice will 
appear later.) 


From Macmillan & Co., Lid. 


Essays from Addison, selected and 
edited, with introduction, notes, 
glossary, etc. By J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Price Is. 

The Tale of Troy retold in English, 
by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. Edited for 
schools, with introduction, etc., by 
T. S. Peppin, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Shorter Poems, selected 
and edited, with notes, glossary, etc. 
By H.B. Cotterill, M.A. Price 1s. 


Object Lessons in Elementary Science, 
based on the scheme issued by the 
London School Board. By Vincent 
T. Murché, F.R.G.S. Stage VI. 
Price 2s. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Stu- 
dents. By H. E. Hadley, B. Sc, 
Price 6s, 
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From W. & R. Chambers, Lid. 


We have received copies of the follow- 
ing: Twentieth Century Primers and 
Readers, with coloured illustrations. 
Prices from 3d. to 1s. 6d. Story 
Readers for infants, from 4d. to 9d. ; 
Supplementary Readers, from 5d. 
to 1Is.; and Geography Reader, 
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Is. 6d. Also, Concise Geography 
of the World, with maps and dia- 
grams, Is. 6d.; English Grammar 
and Analysis, Is. 4d.; and Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the English 
Language, 1s. Friends passing 
through can view these samples 
in Mission Press book-room, 





Editorial Comment. 


WE have much pleasure in 
printing as our frontispiece the 
Biblical Training School of the 
Hinghua Mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Hing- 
hua city, Fuhkien province. 
The foreign and native teachers 
are seated in the front row. 
We understand that ten of the 
students are either graduates of 
the Anglo-Chinese High School 
or soon will be. 


* * * 


WE trust that the important 
subject of the best methods of 
selecting and training native 
preachers will have a promi- 
nent place in the programme of 
the Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference. It is instructive and 
inspiring to read the papers 
presented, and the discussions 
arising out of them, in the 
Conferences of 1877 and 
1890. We note that in the 
1877 General Conference the 
Amoy members were particu- 
larly questioned as to the 
successful union in theological 
training on the part of the 
American Reformed Church 
and the English Presbyterian 
Church. The Conference of 
1907 will have another illus- 
tration of practical and happy 
union in this line of work in 
the Presbyterian Union Theol- 


ogical Seminary of Central 
China. The government of 


this institution is vested in a 
board of directors consisting of 
eight members, four from the 
Central China Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and two each from 
the Mid-China and the North 
Kiangsu Missions of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 


* * * 


PERHAPS a more notable 
illustration will be the union 
work carried on in Shantung 
by the English Baptists and the 
American Presbyterians, and 
in Chihli by the American 
Board and the London Missions, 
a work with which our readers 
are already familiar. In our 
issue of April, 1889, a strong 
plea for union, in the training 
of young men for the ministry, 
was made by the Rev. N. J. 
Plumb. His words were all 
the more impressive as being 
addressed to the Foochow Mis- 
sionary Union, and having 
special reference to the three 
missions represented in that im- 
portant centre. After referring 
to the economic advantages and 
effects, he pointed out the moral 
influences of such a union in- 
stitution. ‘* This would prove 
the strongest lever we could lay 
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hold of to pry out and keep out 
the wedges which are being 
constantly driven in to separate 
us. In our institutions and 
associations, in our prayers and 
counsel with the young men, 
we could show as in no other 
way that we are really one in 
spirit and in doctrine ; and as 
they go forth to preach the 
Gospel, they can testify from 
their own observation and ex- 
perience how these missionaries 
‘dwell together in unity,’ how 
they believe in the same God 
and Father and trust in the 
same Saviour for salvation.’’ 

In this connection our readers 
will note with interest Mr. 
Hartwell’s references to the 
scheme for an _ educational 
union for West China, on 
page 441 of this issue. 


* * * 


THE Baptist Argus tells us 
of a little boy who spent a 
specially lively day in the 
country with his grandmother. 
Tired and sleepy he said to 
herat night: ‘‘Oh, grandma, 
now I know what a hollerday 
really is, for I’ve hollered all 
day long.’? ‘The missionary’s 
holiday ought to be rather dif- 
ferent from this. The beautiful 
serinon on the blessings of sleep, 
which we print in this issue, 
speaks of the temptation to 
prodigal wastefulness, and sym- 
pathetically refers to the rest 
to be obtained in such health- 
giving centres as Kuling. We 
trust that this advice, coming 
from one over seventy-five years 
of age, will be taken to heart 
by those who, in some phases 
of mission work, are infected 
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by the spirit of bustle so 
increasingly characteristic of 
the age. 


* * * 


AT the same time the prob- 
lems of missionary work are 
so constantly in the mind of 
the worker, and the opportuni- 
ties afforded for sympathetic 
discussion so convenient, that 
conferences are frequently held 
in the various summer resorts. 
From the reports to hand, how- 
ever, there has been no sem- 
blance of ‘‘hollering.’’ Inthe 
news from Pei-tai-ho, to be 
found in the Missionary News 
columns, we are told of two 
mission meetings and the an- 
nual meeting of the North 
China Tract Society. Since 
the report was sent we under- 
stand that a number of open 
meetings were held, one of 
them being a Christian En- 
deavor rally. 


* * * 


WE learn from a valued cor- 
respondent that Kuling has 
proved most beneficial this sea- 
son. Five missions held their 
meetings there—the London 
Mission, the Wesleyan, Swed- 
ish, Disciples, and Southern 
Presbyterian. It is found that 
by having these meetings at 
this time the missionaries get 
the benefit of this cool retreat 
and escape the heat at the 
stations, and also save much 
time in the autumn for their 
direct work. Besides, more 
time can be given to the dis- 
cussion of important questions 
when the missionaries have at 
least a month away from their 
work, 
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THE Central China Religious 
Tract Society, of which Dr. 
Griffith John is the founder and 
president, held a public meet- 
ing in Kuling in connection 
with the semi-centennial of Dr. 
John’s arrival in China. En- 
thusiastic addresses were de- 
livered by well-known speakers, 
and Dr. John himself responded 
in a most happy manner. 

Dr. John has labored fifty 
years in China, and there is 
none more optimistic than he! 
He spoke most encouragingly 
about the work and gave some 
sound advice. 

What a change in China 
since this distinguished mis- 
sionary came to this country. 
And we believe that no man 
has been more influential and 
active in bringing about the 
changes, for the better, than 
Dr. Griffith John. 

* * *x 

ALTOGETHER, whether we 
consider the physical, mental, 
or spiritual benefits obtained, 
the season at Kuling has been 
the most successful yet. Mis- 
sion Boards should realize how 
much life and money is spared 
by such a sanitarium, and in 
some way encourage the vari- 
ous efforts that are now being 
made by their representatives 
to perfect the plans that are 
contemplated. ‘These plans are 
the erection of a large church, 
an auditorium, and a school 
for the children of missionaries 
which can be kept open all the 
year. 

* * 

OF the recreations and busi- 
ness discussions at Mohkanshan 
we have no space in which to 
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dilate. We are interested to 
learn that as a result of the 
discussions at the last annual 
meeting it was decided to em- 
ploy a foreign manager, who 
is to give his whole time to the 
interests of the Association. 
The task was becoming too 
burdensome for the two or 
three missionaries who had 
charge of all the manifold 
details of the management of 
the Association, was depriving 
them of their much-needed rest, 
and was sending them back to 
their stations in the autumn 
more wearied and worn out 
than at the beginning of the 
summer. 
* * * 


‘* REVIVALS’? is the watch- 
word of the day in religious 
circles. In America and Great 
3ritain it is the subject of con- 
ferences and the burden of pray- 
ers, while in China all over the 
empire groups of missionaries 
and native Christians have 
pondered and prayed over this 
same great theme in its rela- 
tion to the Chinese empire. 
Consequently no more apt and 
pertinent theme could have 
been chosen for the Mohkan- 
shan conference. Papers by 
prominent missionaries were 
read on ‘* The Old and New 
Testament Revivals,’’ ‘‘ Past 
Revivals in China,’’ ‘The 
Place of the Atonement in 
Revivals,’’? ‘* The Holy Spirit 
in Revivals,’? and other kin- 
dred subjects. It is difficult 
thus early to focus the results 
of such a conference. But it 
undoubtedly brought the con- 
viction to many that a revival 
in China must begin first with 
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a revival in our own hearts. 
On the last day of the con- 
ference not a few silently 
covenanted with God (1) to 
devote more time to daily 
devotional Bible study, (2) to 
give themselves to unceasing 
and earnest prayer for the great 
awakening of China, and (3) to 
engage in more constant and 
zealous preaching of the Gospel. 
* * * 


IN this connection we would 
draw the attention of our 
readers to the account of the 
revival in Amoy, which appears 
in our Missionary News col- 
umns. ‘The earlier report in 
our June issue, of the address 
delivered on this topic by Rev. 
A. I. Warnshuis, was the 
cause of much thankfulness. 
It is significant of the trend of 
thought that in the Church 
Misstonary Intelligencer for 
June there is an article on the 
conditions of the Spirit’s in- 
dwelling by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Buswell. As he says 
in his closing sentence: ‘‘ When 
we live with Him, and upon 
Him, and by Him, in the daily 
conscious sense of His presence, 
we may look with confidence 
for the Holy Spirit to work 
through us in the world around 


“us.”? 
* * * 


ConFucius said: ‘‘If you do 
not know the rules of pro- 
priety your character cannot 
For this and 


be established.’’ 
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other reasons we are glad to 
add Dr. Gilbert Reid’s article 
in this issue on ‘‘’The Social Re- 
lationships of Missionaries with 
the Chinese,’’ to the papers on 
the value of attention to Chi- 
nese etiquette, which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the 
RECORDER. 
* * * 


Dr. REID’s experience has 
certainly been a unique one. 
From the North-China Daily 
News we note that on the third 
of last month, under the aus- 
pices of the governor, he gave 
the first of a series of lectures to 
the officials at Hangchow on 
the treaties between China and 
Foreign Powers. From later 
particulars we learn that there 
are three special points of in- 
terest in connection with these 
lectures: (1) They were de- 
livered to officials who are in 
the Bureau of Foreign Affairs 
and to others waiting to be 
magistrates in the different dis- 
tricts of Chekiang province— 
about one hundred in all—men 
of literary degree. (2) Among 
the subjects chosen by the 
officials were : missionaries pur- 
chasing property in the interior, 
their relation to officials and 
litigation, and the American 
Exclusion Act. (3) The meet- 
ings were held at seven in the 
morning. At the close of the 
course the governor made a 
special contribution to meet Dr. 
Reid’s expenses. 
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Missionary News. 


Notes on the Kiangnan 
Summer Conference. 


To many it may mean little 
that the second annual summer 
conference of the Y.M.C. A. for 
the provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang was held at Hang- 
chow, July 15 to 24, 1905. But 
to the one hundred picked young 
men from the schools and colleges 
of these provinces it means very 
much. And through them it 
means much to the church in 
China. 

To the younger American mis- 
sionaries a good idea of the 
purpose and plan of the confer- 
ence will be conveyed by saying 
that it is hoped to make this 
a ‘‘ Northfield Conference’’ for 
this part of China. Others will 
want to know that the member- 
ship of the conference was made 
up almost entirely of Christian 
students and teachers, who met 
for nine days of Christian fellow- 
ship and instruction and inspira- 
tion. A dozen young foreigners, 
mostly missionaries, were also 
members of the conference, which 
was under the able leadership 
of Mr. R. E. Lewis. 

The meetings were held near 
West Lake, one of the most 
famous beautiful spots in China, 
in buildings kindly loaned for 
the occasion by the C. M. S. 
school and Dr. Duncan Main. 
The local committee of Hang- 
chow missionaries had worked 
hard in preparing for the gather- 
ing, and the arrangements were 
excellent. The total number of 
registered delegates, aside from 
visitors, was 100. The attendance 
last year at Soochow was sixty. 

Meetings were held in the fore- 
noon and the evening only, which 





is much the best plan, especially 
when the thermometer does not 
go below 88° at any time during 
the twenty-four hours, as was 
the case during the last two days 
of the meetings. 

Very much emphasis was laid 
on Bible study, as is the case in 
all conventions and conferences 
of the Y. M.C. A. Four classes 
for the study of the Word from 
different standpoints were con- 
ducted daily at 8.30 a.m. Mr. 
Rugh and the Rev. W. S. Sweet 
led classes in study for personal 
work, in English and Chinese 
respectively. The Rev. P. F. 
Price taught a class in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. 
Prof. Zia, of the Anglo-Chinese 
College of Shanghai, led a study 
of the book of Colossians. Each 
member of the conference was 
asked to join one of the classes, 
attend it regularly and prepare 
the lessons; and with such 
teachers a real interest in Bible 
study must have been awakened. 
The four classes were about of 
equal size. 

From 9.30 to 10.30 each morn- 
ing a general discussion of some 
one aspect of association work 
was held. Among the subjects 
considered were: How to get 
committees to work, how to 
improve our religious meetings, 
our relations to other associations, 
the morning watch, etc. Mr. 
Lockwood led most of these 
meetings. Mr. Millard led the 
discussion of the morning watch 
of Bible study and prayer, and 
asked the members who are wil- 
ling to try it for two months to 
hand in their names, it being 
believed that those who observe 
it faithfully for that length of 
time will be unwilling to give it 
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up. Quite to the surprise of 
most of us over seventy names 
were handed in. 

At eleven o’clock each day 
there was another general meeting 
addressed by some invited clergy- 
man. Among those who spoke 
were Dr. Gilbert Reid, Rev. W. 
S. Sweet, Rev. P. F. Price, Mr. 
Fairclough, of the C. I. M., and 
Mr. Faung, pastor of the M. E. 
Church at Shanghai. At one of 
these meetings four native pas- 
tors made very stirring addresses 
on the ministry, addresses that 
cannot but have had effect in 
turning the thoughts of some of 
the earnest young men present 
toward that noble calling. 

The afternoons were given up 
to rest and recreation. There 
was a tennis tournament, partici- 
pated in by twelve teams of one 
Westerner and one Chinese each. 
Many improved the opportunity 
to visit some of the historic spots 
near the West Lake. These 
include famous lotus ponds, the 
library of a former emperor, and 
many graves and shrines, as well 
as two ancient pagodas. 

Perhaps the best meetings of all 
were those held out of doors at 
sunset on a grass plot just under 
the tall pagoda that crowns a 
hill. ‘‘ The Salvation of China ” 
was the general subject of these 
meetings, and many very impres- 
sive things were said. At the 
first of them Mr. Rugh spoke on 
the choice of a life-work, and 
perhaps touched the key-note of 
them all when he said that the 
important thing for one to do is 
not to decide what he chooses 
as a life-work but to find out 
what God has chosen for that 
one’s life-work. One evening 
we were favored with an address 
by Bishop Moule, whose very 
presence seemed a_ benediction. 
At another meeting the foreign 
student volunteers present gave 
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their testimony of their reasons 
for coming to China. At the 
last one several young men who 
have recently decided to enter 
the ministry, some of them dur- 
ing the conference, spoke of this 
experience. Some who had de- 
cided during the conference to 
become Christians also testified. 
A larger number pledged them- 
selves to give their lives to 
Christian work of some kind, as 
teachers, doctors or otherwise. 
This may fairly be considered 
the beginning of a student volun- 
teer movement in China. 

A meeting for “Uterati was 
held one afternoon in the lecture 
hall in the city. This was 
addressed by Mr. Lewis, Dr. 
Gilbert Reid, and the Rev. P. F. 
Price. Several hundred were 
present, and it was spoken of as 
quite a remarkable meeting. 

At the very first meeting the 
leader said that we foreigners 
are not here to use the Chinese 
as our helpers, but we are to be 
helpers to the Chinese, and the 
responsibility of the Chinese for 
the salvation of their countrymen 
was emphasized throughout the 
conference. 

Much of the work was done 
through interpreters, and though 
the interpreting was well done 
there can be no doubt of the 
wisdom of the International 
Committee of the Y. M.C. A. in 
providing that all new secretaries 
who come out now shall have 
two years for language study, so 
as to be able to dispense with 
this unsatisfactory system. One 
really wonderful piece of work 
was the repetition of a whole 
address in Chinese, after it had 
been given in English by Mr. 
Rugh. This was done by Mr. 
C. T. Waung. Prof. Zia also did 
excellently as an interpreter, but 
that work seemed less valuable 
than what he did in leading the 
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Bible class in Chinese. Heisa 
good illustration of the wisdom 
of the policy of encouraging 
Chinese to learn English for the 
sake of what they can get out of 
English books and give to other 
Chinese. It may be that we 
are so anxiously looking for a 
Chinese Peter or Paul that we 
fail to recognize the Andrews 
and Timothys already with us. 

To many of the young Chris- 
tians who have opposition in 
their own homes one of the best 
features of the conference must 
have been the association with 
so many other young men of 
similar experience. Taken all 
together this conference, as I 
said above, certainly means much 
to the church of Christ in China, 
for the Spirit of God was there. 


i We. 


Revival in Amoy. 


The following was read by 
one of the Chin-chew lady mis- 
sionaries at a missionary meeting 
at Ku-liang, Foochow :— 

‘‘In speaking of the work in 
Chin-chew and the surrounding 
district during the past year, I 
wish to speak of it under four 
headings: (1) Conventions or 
special services held. (2) Prep- 
aration for such meetings. (3) 
Blessing received. (4) Has the 
blessing been lasting ? 


**(1). Zhe first convention was 
held in Chin-chew city during 
the first week of December last. 
To this were invited preachers, 
pastors, Bible-women, and the 
more advanced Christians from 
the surrounding districts. The 
speakers were Rev. Mr. Beattie, 
Rev. Mr. Brown, and the Chin- 
chew pastors. Commencing on 
Tuesday evening the convention 
closed on the following Sunday 
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with united communion in the 
afternoon and a_ thanksgiving 
meeting in the evening. 

‘““The next convention was 
held in February, a day’s journey 
from Chin-chew, at the Phoa- 
noa pastorate, on Mr. Brown’s 
return journey from Eng-chhun. 
Commencing on Thursday Mr. 
Brown left on the following 
Monday, but the pastor and 
office-bearers still continued to 
meet by themselves for two or 
three days, so keen were they to 
hear more. The third conven- 
tion was held at the An-khoe 
church in May. An-khoe is two 
days’ journey from Chin-chew. 
The speakers were Rev. Mr. 
Brown and one of the Chin-chew 
pastors. The length of the con- 
vention was similar to the one at 
Chin-chew. One stands aside in 
awe and wonder when one thinks 
of that convention. 

“And lastly, we had a series 
of evangelistic services at the 
end of June, lasting three days, 
held simultaneously at the boys’ 
school and at the girls’ school in 
Chin-chew, conducted by the two 
pastors now working in the city. 


‘“(2). The preparation for 
these meetings. —'The people 
prayed. Just before we met at 
Chin-chew one of the pastors 
on the previous Sunday said: 
‘Last night some of us gathered 
together in prayer and it was a 
prayer meeting. We felt and 
knew that God heard. Many 
felt compelled to pray, and the 
prayers were quite out of the 
ordinary, short and very much 
to the point.’ Then there were 
preparation meetings, when the 
simple truths of the Gospel were 
carefully told to the people, and 
very earnestly were they exhort- 
ed to prepare their hearts, so that 
before the conventions were held 
one indeed realized God’s Spirit 
was moving in our midst, for 
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many were utterly broken down 
with the weight of their sin and 
willing to do anything to put 
things right. One girl in school 
actually wrote a letter, enclosing 
a little silver ornament she had 
stolen some years before from a 
pupil who had since left and 
gone to Formosa. ‘This is just 
one case out of many. 

‘*What led to the An-khoe 
convention. Our pastor’s wife 
there was formerly a teacher in 
the Amoy girls’ school. One 
day she received a letter from 
an old pupil of hers, now married, 
in which she wrote: ‘We are 
praying here in Amoy that we 
may prepare our hearts for the 
coming convention and may 
receive the Holy Spirit. But 
as I pray I know I can receive 
no blessing till I write and tell 
you that a long time ago, when 
your pupil in school, I did you 
an injury. You did not know 
then, but I write now to ask 
your forgiveness, that my heart 
may be ready to receive the Holy 
Spirit.’ The An-khoe pastor’s 
wife passed on the letter to her 
husband, who, on reading this 
letter, realized as never before 
that there was real power in the 
Fukien Prayer Union, and so 
from that time began earnestly 
to pray that they too in An-khoe 
might share in the blessing, and 


the result was the convention 
in May. 
*(3). Blessing received. — 


The greater the preparation, the 
greater the blessing. Those who 
were workers, and by this I 
mean specially pastors, preach- 
ers, Bible-women, teachers, and 
students, got blessing first, and 
these led to others. 


‘“(a). One preacher received 
great blessing. 3efore he and 
his wife were always quarrelling. 
After the convention he went 
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home, got down on his knees 
and told his wife of the blessing 
he had received, and was the 
means of leading her to receive 
the same blessing. I heard him 
afterwards pray a most wonder- 
ful prayer before many of the 
pastors and preachers of the 
district—something like this: 
‘O God, may I and my wife live 
together in unity. May I and 
the chapel-keeper live together 
in peace, and may I and my 
people live together in peace, 
and so may we be blessed.’ 


“(6). In An-khoe the blessing 
was so great that the people had 
no time to finish the thanks- 
giving meeting on the Sunday 
evening, although they went on 
till 11 p.m. Many were going 
long journeys on the following 
day, but with one accord they 
gathered together for further 
praise and testimony at 4 a.m. on 
the Monday morning. 


‘“(c). The hospital students, 
both at the general hospital and 
at the women’s hospital, received 
special blessing at the Chin-chew 
convention of December last, so 
that the work this year has been 
a real joy. One student said to 
me: ‘ Let us spend just a little less 
time over our medical studies 
that we may have more time to 
spend with the patients and tell 
them of the Gospel.’ And later, 
at the inquiry meetings follow- 
ing the evangelistic services, they 
were most eager and ready with 
their help. 


‘“(d7). At the boys’ school, 
after the three days of evangel- 
istic services, Mr. Anderson was 
going home on the Friday even- 
ing rather disappointed, when the 
whole school seemed as though 
they could not disperse, and then 
a wonderful time came, as one 
after another stood up and gave 
testimony that he had definitely 
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given himself to Christ, and 
many were utterly broken down 
by a sense of their sin. 

“(e). At the girls’ school 
the blessing was marvellous. 
Many old quarrels had to be put 
right first, and then many gave 
themselves definitely to Christ. 
The head teacher in the girls’ 
school now says: ‘ Before I was 
eager that my pupils should be 
clever; now my first aim is that 
my pupils should know Christ 
as their Saviour.’ 

‘““(f). Inspeaking of blessing 
amongst the women, by no means 
was it confined to those who 
knew and understood most and 
could read, but others who had 
been coming for years, and 
seemed so dull and stupid and 
as though they would never learn 
anything, seemed really to under- 
stand the way of salvation and 
became changed women. 


“(4). Has the blessing been 
lasting ?—A preacher who re- 
ceived blessing at the Chin- 
chew convention, when it came 
to the thanksgiving meeting, 
gave testimony to the joy he 
had received into his life. But 
further on in the meeting he got 
up and said: ‘It is just what I 
feared; my blessing has all gone, 
for now—as I think over what 
has passed to-day—I remember, 
as I met So-and-so after the 
morning meeting, the old evil 
thoughts concerning him return- 
ed, and now I am once again 
plunged into darkness.’ Things 
were soon explained to him and 
put right. Several months after, 
when again he came in from his 
out-station to the Chin-chew 
city, he came in with a glowing 
face. God’s power had become 
more and more real to him. 

‘‘A pastor said a short time 
ago: ‘We used to continually 
hear the preachers grumbling 
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and saying we are merely the 
servants of the foreigners. But 
now how different it is, and they 
say we now realize we are just 
the servants of Jesus Christ.’ ’’ 


A. L. W. 


News from Pei-tai-ho. 


It seems absolutely unneces- 
sary to tell the readers of the RE- 
CORDER anything about Pei-tai- 
ho, for most of them must know 
it well, at least by reputation. 
But while the natural features 
remain generally the same— 
while the sea is always the sea 
and the mountains and hills are 
always the mountains and the 
hills — even these may vary 
with the weather conditions. 
The sea may be warmer or cool- 
er, rougher or smoother. ‘The 
mountains or hills will look 
green or brown according to the 
amount of rain. The season 
here has been almost ideal. The 
bathing has been fine, with the 
water just a little cooler than 
the temperature of the body. 

Occasional showers have kept 
the country green, and a very 
moderate degree of heat has 
made exercise acceptable, except 
during a few hours of the day. 

When it is said that nearly 
everyone belongs to the mission- 
ary body it is needless to say 
anything more, for the fellow- 
ship and intercourse are most 
enjoyable. 

One of the notable events was 
a lecture by Rev. Mr. Usher, a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman 
from Philadelphia. 

He has been traveling recently 
through Persia, Asia Minor 
and Palestine, and gave a most 
interesting account of his expe- 
riences and observations, especial- 
ly in Babylon and Nineveh and 
Armenia. 
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The Student Volunteers gather- 
ed at Pei-tai-ho have held their 
second annual meeting with 
great pleasure and profit. 

The usual annual meeting of 
the Rocky Point Association 
was an occasion for the exchange 
of views on the ways and means 
for bettering this part of the 
settlement. While the amount 
appropriated for public improve- 
meuts is not large, it is sufficient 
to secure some good roads, and 
the fixed charges are enough to 
secure good sanitary measures. 

The North-China Mission of 
the A. B. C. F. M. is holding 
its annual meeting here for the 
first time. This has brought an 
unusual number of the members 
of that mission. 

The North-China Tract Society 
held its annual meeting here 
for the first time also. Their 
report gives evidence of an entire 
resuscitation of this useful body. 
The address delivered by Rev. G. 
T. Candlin on “The New Condi- 
tions in China,’’ was greatly 
appreciated. Bishop  Bashford 
spoke briefly also. A Union 
Hymn Book, containing 150 
hymns, was approved and order- 
ed to be printed. 

The High Wén-li Committee 
on Bible Revision are working 
six hours a day, having two 
new members—Reyv. T. W. 
Pearce, of Hongkong, and Rev. 
L.1. Lloyd, of Foochow. 

The Peking Mission of the 
Presbyterian (American) Church 
holds its annual meeting here 
as it has done for some years 
past. 

The /werst Bismarck is anchor- 
ed just off shore, and arrange- 
ments are being made for a 
concert by its most accomplished 
band. 

Numerous conferences, etc., are 
projected, such asa C. EF. rally, 
while the A. B. C. F. M. and 
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the Presbyterian Missions are 
in session, and it is hoped that 
Bishop Bashford will lecture. 

Professor Tewksbury will con- 
duct as usual, later in the sea- 
son, a conference for Chinese 
workers. 


August 9th, 1905. 





Bible School tor Colporteurs. 


Rev. G. H. Bondfield calls the 
attention of sub-agents of the B. and 
F. Bible Society to an interesting ex 
periment which has just been success- 
fully carried through during the past 
summer by Mr. Burkwall at Canton. 

Realizing the need of his colporteurs 
for some systematic instruction, he 
arranged a Bible school or confer- 
ence for all the colperteurs working in 
his sub-agency for ten days in July. 
There are not a large number of B. and 
F. workers in his district, and the 
meetings were thrown open to col- 
porteurs of other societies. The total 
number of colporteurs present was 
twenty-five, including one from the 


N. B.S. S. and two from local socie- 
ties. The meetings excited much 
local interest, and the hearty co- 


operation of missionaries and native 
pastors was secured. In every way the 
experiment was a great success. 

Mr. Burkwall first secured the co- 
operation of the local missionaries, 
and requested two members of the 
local committee to act with himself as 
a committee. Arrangements were 
made so that the colporteurs could 
journey towards Canton whilst selling 
their books. The consent and support 
of the missionaries superintending 
the colporteurs was readily secured. 

Much attention was given to the 
preparation of the programme. Mr. 
Burkwall took the early morning 
session each day, and was generally 
responsible for the meetings; but 
several of the ablest missionaries in 
Canton prepared and delivered most 
useful addresses. 

The object of the Bible school was: 
(a) To instruct colporteurs in the 
Scriptures, to furnish them with texts 
for daily use, and explanations of 
passages and doctrines; (b) to help 
them to realize that they were called 
to an honourable work; and (c) to 
encourage them to bear the cross and 
show forth Christ in their lives.— 
Condensed from W. C, Missionary 
News. 
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atictic Tarl- 
Statistics of Work. 
Collected for the Canton Missionary Conference. 

Rev. G. W. Greene, the Statistical Secretary, kindly sends us 
the following figures. In forwarding the request of the conference 
that they be published, he says :— 

‘‘T may remark that these figures do not include the work 
done by missionaries resident in Hongkong, Swatow, Hainan, or 

-ak-hoi, or the work of missionaries whose headquarters are in 
any of these places, except the few workers of the Church Mission- 
ary Society who live in Canton and Shiu-hing, some of whom are 
members of the Canton Conference.’’ 
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MEDICAL. 
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Diary of Events 


August, 1905. 


4th.—Surrender of Saghalien to the 
Japs nese, Governer Liapunoff, about 
70 officers, and 2,300 men giving them- 
selves up. 


15th —The conditions agreed to up 
to date between the peace plenipoten- 
tiaries are :— 

(1) Japan's pre] sponderance in Corea 
to be recognised; Russia to receive 









in the Far East. 


the treatment of the most favoured 
nation. 

(2) Russia to evacuate Manchuria. 

(3) The integrity of Manchuria to 
be guaranteed and the principle of 
the open door asserted. 

(4) Russia to surrender Liao-tung, 
Dalny remaining a commercial port. 

19th.—A Peking telegram to the LV. - 
C. Daily News says that ‘‘ the Chinese 
government is borrowing a further 
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sum Of 12,700,000 francs (£508,000) 
from Belgian capitalists for railway 
extension, and the agreement has been 
signed.”’ 

‘“The government has sanctioned 
the introduction of a system of self- 
government at Mukden, and _ has 
ordered H.E. Chao Ehr-sén to draw 
up at once the necessary rules in con- 
cert with H. E. Yuan Shih-k‘ai.”’ 

26th.--Execution in the British 
Consular Gaol, Shanghai, of Chanda 
Singh, Sultan Singh, and Verdava 
Singh, the three Indians condemned 
to death for the murder of Lushman 
Tapa, the No. 1 watchman at the In- 
ternational Dock, on 14th July. 

30th.—Peace between Russia and 
Japan declared. 
The Bovcott. 

The .-C. Daily News reports that 
a draft for $3,000 was received by the 
Boycott Committee here from San 
Francisco with a letter from the donors 
that the money was intended to assist 
the committee with the sinews of war 
to conduct the campaign of protest 
against the proposed new Exclusion 
Treaty. It was further added that, 
if needed, there was plenty more 
forthcoming, from Chinese from all 
parts of the United States, Canada, 
and the South American States. As 
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there is no lack of funds here we 
understand that the $3,000 was sent 
back to San Francisco by the com- 
mittee with a letter of thanks and 
appreciation. 

From Wuhu comes the news that 
there was another meeting—the 
second since the inauguration of the 
boycott there—of merchants and 
gentry, some five hundred or so in 
all, on the afternoon of the 13th inst. 
The assembly was addressed by H. EF. 
Tsui, a former Chinese Minister to the 
U. S., Spain, and Peru, who resides 
in Wuhu, in which he exhorted his 
hearers to stand firm in their determi- 
nation to obtain more favourable 
treatment for Chinese entering the 
United States in the future. 

It is reported that Mr. Conger, for- 
merly American Minister at Peking, 
is returning to China to endeavour to 
remove the anti-American boycott. 

It is reported that the Shanghai 
Taotai has received telegraphic in- 
structions from Viceroy Chou Fu, of 
Nanking, the gist of which is that 
while the boycott meetings in Shang- 
hai and elsewhere against American 
goods endanger friendly relations be- 
tween China and U.S., the movement 
at the same time, while not hurting 
American merchants, will certainly do 
great harm to Chinese merchants. 
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BIRTHS. 

AT Min-cheo, Kansuh, July roth, the 
wife of MARTIN EKVALL, C. and 
M. A., of a daughter. 

At Pei-tai-ho, August 6th, the wife of 
Rev. W. H. GILLESPIE, I. P. M., 
Kuan-cheng-tzu, Manchuria, of a 
son, 

At Weihaiwei, August 24th, the wife 
of Dr. J. N. CASE, of a son. 

DEATH, 

At Szi-liang, July 23rd, CAROLINE 
SoFle SAMA, wife of Rev. O. M. 
Sama, N. L. M., Lao-ho-keo. 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Osaka, Japan, June 29th, Rev. 
IRVING G. BoypsTun, of Chang-teh, 
Hunan, and Miss MABEL MARTIN, 
both of Cumb. P. M. 

At Kuling, August 12th, Rev. K. 
IL. REICHELT and Miss ANNA 
GERHARDSEN, both of N. M.S. 

ARRIVALS. 

AT Shanghai, July 29th, Rev. 
Mrs. E. 
Peking. 


and 
L,, JOHNSON, for A. P. M., 


August 17th, Misses E, CLAIRBORN 
and IRENE KING, for M. E. S. M.; 
Miss STELLA RELYEA, A. B. M. U. 
(ret. ). 


AT Hongkong, August 21st, Rev. C. 
H. NewrTon, A.P.M., Hainan (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 


August 5th, Miss L. W. PRICE, Miss 
W. HB. Eutiy, S.. 3. C.: Rev. C. FE. 
LINDSTROM, A. P. E. C.M., for U.S.A. 

August 12th, J. F. BrRoumtTon, C. 
I. M., for Canada; Rev. C. S. KEEN, 
A. B: M. U.: for U. S.A. 

August 15th, Miss J. E. CHAPIN, 
A. B. C. F. M.; Mr. and Mrs. Rost. 
GAILEY and two children, Y. M.C. A., 
Tientsin, for U. S. A. 

August 21st, Mrs. TALBOT and Miss 
LEGGAT, C. I M. 

August 22nd, Rev. A. W. RIDER, 
Pacific Coast Secretary, A. B. M. U.; 
Dr. and Mrs. F. A. KELLER, C. I. M., 
for U. S. A. 








